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pecially when all will acknowledge that it will not 
need the oldest inhabitant te recollect when half that 
rate was considered a fair price for this grain. 

' The growing importance of this grain, has the effect 
of turning the attention of farmers to new varieties; 
and among these new varieties as a matter of course 
there are some which will be found much more suit- 
able to our climate and soil than others. We recol- 
lect some years ago proc:ring a few bushels of the cel- 
ebrated Hopetown oats direct from Scotland, and 
sowing them under what we considered favorable cir- 
cumstances; though we must admit the soil wasrath- 
er too much inclined to a soft loamy sand to be first 
rate oat soil. The crop grew very rank with a 
stoutness of stalk, and a promise of yiled which 
attracted the attention of all who saw them. When 
the season came however, the heads were so heavy, 
that the summer rains beat the whole crop down 
so that they never had a chance to fill out; and this 
experience of ours agrees with that of others who 
have tried this well known variety of the Scotch oat. 
Our warm, short summers, and high temperature are 
not favorable to the development of the oat. Still 
there appear to be some varieties which do well,and 
among them the Poland oat is attracting a good 
deal of attention from farmers. 

There are two growers of this variety who have 
been successful in introducing it into this State, and 
and who have been cultivating it for some years, with 
the express design of selling it for seed. These far- 
mers are Mr. Moses Kingsley of Kalamazoo, who 
lives on Grand Prairie, and D. D. Tooker of Napo- 
leon, inVackson county. The cut at the head of this 
article gives a very fair representation of an ordinary 
head of these oats, which was taken out of a punch 
of some thirty or forty stalks sent to us last Sepjaqn- 
ber, by Mr. Kingsley, who informed us in his letter 
accompanying them, that the several stalks were ta- 
ken from different parts of the field before being cut, 
without regard to selecting the best; but with a design 
to have them an average sample. These samples 
are now hung up in our office. They measure in 
height from five feet, to five feet and a half. The 
panicles of some of the heads measure from fourteen 
to sixteen inches, and contain from 80 to 150 grains 
in each. The grain itself is heavy, large and plump; 
and we think would weigh over 36 pounds to the 
bushel. But we will let Mr. Kingsley speak as to 
the weight of his own crop himself. Meanwhile we 
give the experience of a cultivator of oats who,took the 
first premium of the New York State Agricultural 
Soeiety last ycar, with a sample of these very Poland 
oats. The name of this New York farmer is E. M. 
Bradley, of Ontario county. In his report of the 
method of cultivation, Mr. Bradley says: “The ground 
on which the oats were grown, was manured in the 
spring of 1853, with about thirty loads of common 
barn-yard manure to the acre, and was afterwards 





plowed and planted to corn, yielding that year at the 
rate of 60 bushels of shelled corn. The soil is a grav- 
clly loam, about ten inches in depth, with a subsoil of 
red clay. ‘The field slopes towards the south east. 
In the month of November, 1853, after the corn was 
taken off, the field was plowed with a single team, to 
the depth of about eight inches, and let lie all winter 
During the second week of April, the field was thor- 
oughly harrowed, and then sown with about two and 
a half bushels of the White Poland oats to each acré. 
Thegeed was thoroughly harrowed in, and the field 
then rolled. There was no other culture. During the 
last week of July 1854, the crop was cut, being ripe 
full one week to ten days earlier than the common 
oat, The crop was cut with the cradle, and after 
being set in stooks well capped, till thoroughly dry 
was taken to the barn where it was threshed with a 
machine about the middle of October. The yield was 
then found to measure 1674 bushels of merchantable 
oats, weighing 39 pounds to the bushel, or 2044 bush- 
els of 32 pounds each. 

The whole expense of growing this crop was as fol- 

lows: 

hree days plowing, har wing ana roll'ng at $2 00.......... $6 90 


Six boshels of seed at $2.00, sowing, 25 cts........-.....---. 12 25 
Three days harvesting, at $1.50,......---.....------22-e-ne 4 50 
Moving € .e crip to the ern... ccccgc cece, cove coccnncccese 2 00 
Thre hing and measuring crep,......-...---+ --..-.------: 7 50 
Interest on land at $7 per acre...-.....-...-----s020--0--- ~12 60 

Poin digs cpvnat haebbabbnddecdi wide eudbdaetenad $44.55 


Mr. Bradley valued these oats at $1.00 per bushel; 
but if we calculate their value as a mere marketable 
article, calling them what they are worth here in this 
State, namely, 35 cents per bushel, we will find that 
there would be received as re-payment for the above 
expenditure, $71.44 for oats, and for 6 loads of straw 
$12.00 more; or at the rate of $31.25 per acre. 
Such a yield, and such a return will amply repay some 
extra care in getting the land in order, and also any 
exertion which the farmer may be at to procure the 
right kind of seed. 

Scotch oats, when grown under favorable conditions 
yield a grain which weighs from 40 to 42 pouncs to 
the bushel; but the moist climate of that country is 
very favorable to the growth of the oat. Oats are 
generally considered an exhausting crop, and, where 
they grow in the greatest luxuriance, it is upon soils 
of a rich, clayey loam, or, on alluvial soils inclining to 
be of a gravelly nature. It is calculated that a crop 
of oats equal to 63 bushels to the acre will remove 
from the soil the following mineral) matter: The oats 
will weigh 2016 pounds, and contain 60,5 Ibs of ash, 
The straw and chaff will weigh 3024 lbs. and contain 
138.4 Ibs. of ash, and the mineral constitutents have 
been found by Messrs. Way & Ogston, after a care- 
ful analysis to be as follows: ~ 











Inthe grain. In the straw 
CERN car ae Rpt SS eee ae, 2 69.6 
Phosphoric acid............---------cee0 15.2 71 
Sulphuric acid............-2. -000..------ 1.1 4.7 
Lime .. OT * 98 
Magnesia ---38 53 
Peroxide of iron. ace 0.6 21 
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Potash......- ‘ : 9.2 273 
GG... swe vee bob «scmdneshuarettaernsteate 09 2.7 
Chori ‘e of potass om ......----------..-- 0.0 3.8 
Culoride of sodium... .....--ccecens cones se 0.3 6.0 

05 125.4 


Professor Emmons iu his report upon the agricul- 
ture of New York, gives the following as the results 
of analysis made by him, of the grain. He takes fifty 
bushels of 32 Ibs to the bushel, ws an average crop, 
or 1600 pounds of oats, and his anal; sis gives results 
as follows: 









In the crain, 
SRA iis Soded civics sccantsguubecan avb0inbha corm ecne oe 28 15) Ib-. 
Phompates 2.0022 conn dvocentecbucte eet ccwe wens suse: 26.000 
Carbonate of lime-...- eonnus AD 
Mag: egia ....se00..-- 
POU cackcue' conve 1, 

RR it at EN oe Le ud budde asso alea@ieiad 4.888 
CUD VER isos sauunes sucqsten= masbudsephened sonsachéomeun 0.023 
Sualph: fe aed... oe noone ceenenee cocc cre cnncenen LOE 
Phosphates of potas amd g0d@.....----0-.---n-0 ----00 8.747 

84.820 


Oats are fonnd to contain in the average composi- 
tion, in 100 purts 


Air dried 

Of nitrogenized substances or fleeh-forming principle... ..-13.6 
. P starch: ...-05.5 

Of non nitrogenized substances, such as go to vegetable 
sustain animal heat, or to form fat, Ser... 168 
Ttvorgani¢c Matters ..oc nnca ence cocnc cnn natecnnces coun gnecece 3.8 
WEtel.cnccrececccopbabenswetendotenskete cacipen dunes taWd 128 
100 00 


which show that oats contain starch in large propor- 
tions, that it is rich in fat-forming matt@s, being next 
to Indian corn; that the proportion of flesh-forming 
matter is larger than’in wheat, barley, Indian corn, rye 
or buckwheat, and for the production of muscle, no 
grain is equal to it. It is this quality which makes it 
80 valuable for horses, especially where a great quan- 
tity of work is required. 

Carrots have frequently been commended as a root 
on which horses could be fed with as good results as 
upon oats, but when we compare their constituents, 
it will be seen that 100 pounds of carrots so far as 
muscle is wanted, is equal to but 10.9 lbs of eats; and 
for fattening qualities, 100 pounds of carrots is equal 
only to 20 lbs of oats, or computing by the bushel, 
and allowing a bushel ef carrots to weigh 60 pounds, 
and oats 32 pounds, a bushel of oats for working horses 
would be worth about five bushels of carrots; and for 
fattening, one bushel of oats is equal ta nearly 2} bus, 
of carrots. The most recent and,reliable analyses give 
the following results with regard to the carrot. 





Flesh-forming matter in 100 parts of the carrot........-....- 1 4 
Heat giving writer... io sek 2a. Jen cawes concscacvese scooess 11.6) 
DONEE inn npdinnhsin <0bddiinsdgipaainetd capibniines aheidbined 0 8) 
WOO disk oo nids atabdbuseosdescchstabecaciscenesevewessa $6.10 
100.0: 
—_ —— — Ct 
Letter from Mr. Kingsley. 


[The following letter was received from Mr. King:- 
ley after the above article was written, and im answe: 
to a series of inquiries which we made to him, for th: 
purpose of learning how his experience agreed with 
that of Mr, Bradley. We are certain that Mr. Kinge- 
ley was not acquainted with the statements of Mr. 
Bradley, and had not seen them; yet this complet¢ 
coincidence, in relation to the early ripening qualities 





and the superior weight of these oats, is remarkable. 
We also cull attention to the fact that Mr. Kingsley 
drilled in his seed, and that saved a large proportion 
in sowing, while Mr Bradley redled his land after the 
seed was sown, Are not these instances of careful 
cultivation worthy of notice aud attention by farmers 
every where?] 

Borror Micaigan J'armpr:You ask for specific 
information in regard to my experience in raising 
Poland Oats. So far as I have data from which to 
write, 1 will give you facts, 

lst. My present crop was raised on prairie soil. 

2d. Eight acres were sown upon land in corn in 
1854, and pasture in 1853; four acres on land in 
wheat in 1854, and fallowed in 1853. 

8d. No unusual preparation of the soil; plowed 
with a single team; oats were drilled in. 

Ath. I sowed 10 bushels on, twelve acres, eight acres 
at 3 pecks per acre, four acres, at one bushels per 
acre, no perceptible difference in. the yield, 

5th, ‘They were sowed from the 2d t») the 7tho 
May, and harvested from the 10th to the 15th of 
August. I think they are from 7 to 10. days earlier 
than common, oats, 

6th. The yield, I have not threshed, judging from 
the number of sheaves, they will not fall below 60. 
bushels, perhaps will reach 40 bushels per acre;—am 
daily expecting to thresh, if I can give you the exact 
umount in season I will do so, 

7th. Have weighed ao half bushel of my last year’s 
growing, which weighed 19 pounds and 14 ounces, 

8th. i procured my seed from Wayne county,N. Y., 
of a gentleman by the name of Tanner, in 1853; be- 
yond that I have no positive data, but have always 
understood it to be a new variety,as its name indicates 
from Poland, of a very recent introduction, f 

9th. I have probably 500 bushels beyond my pres- 
ent orders, for sale, and they are perfectly pure from, 
any admixture of other varieties. 

Moses Kinasipx, 

Kalamazoo, Dee, 12, 1855. 


Gratiot County. 
A young farmer, who is about preparing for a 


home on a new farm in Gratiot, thus speaks of that 
part of the state in a recent letter, and promises to 





){ ell us more about it in future. He says:— 


“The soil is very fertile and produces the most 
splendid specimens of vegetables, &e., that I ever saw.. 
Chey have a pumpkin here measuring six feet in cir- 
sumference, and other things in proportion, raised on 
ew ground, without any plowing. The timber is 
ieavy, consisting of beech, maple, oak, elm, ash 
yutternut, and pine in places.” 

We have promise of correspendence from this. 
sounty, also from Sanilac gnd other new counties, 
vhose rich resources we shall be glad to make public 
chrough the Farmer. 
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Fairs—Farmers’ Needs. 

The institution of Fairs has become a note-worthy 
feature of the times. The annual exhibition of the 
products of artistic skill, and of the arts of industry, 
of fine animals, of fruits, flowers and vegetables, is 
now an established custom with every civilized peo- 
ple. Here in America, we have town fairs, county 
fairs, State fairs and World’s fairs. ‘There never was, 
perhaps, a more popular and useful public custom. 
They impress upon this period a distinctive character: 
and when the future Historian in his researches, shall 
look back into the past social and civil condition of 
man,—when he shall come to number the ages by 
their remarkable features and events, he will denom- 
inate this as the Perrop of Farrs; when the most 
cunning artificers in gold, in silver, in wood and stone, 
displayed to view their ingenious devices; when the 
richest grains of the fields, the substantial produce of 
dairies and manufactories; the proudest horses, and 
the “ cattle from a thousand hills,” were exhibited for 


public inspection and public benefit. This will be the | 


record of the future historian. 
The interest taken in fairs the present autumn, by 
all classes of men and women, and the grandness of 
the exhibitions, cast a shadow upon the attempts of 
all former years. The papers, everywhere, record the 
excellence and profaceness of the animals and articles 
shown. But satisfactory and encouraging as all this 
really is, and much as we may, and should, admire 
such noble collections of uscful, beautiful and luxuri- 
ous products, we cannot but think after all, that the 
farmer is of more consequence than his farm, and 
that his personal well-being is of vastly more impor- 
tance than the produce thereof;—and yet, though 
talked about, written about, praised and flattered, 
though the profoundest scholars in both hemispheres, 
and the Press with a million of tongues are arduously 
laboring for his improvement and welfare, the farmer 
of 1855 is not, by a great deal, the man he should be. 
He dont think enough of himself; he dont estimate 
highly enough his position in the great world of bus- 
iness and vocation; he does not possess as he ought, 
an intelligent conscieusness of the influence which his 
professional life throws around the rising race, like 
the soft radiance of an autumnal sunset. Would that 
we could make this influence a tangible thing, and 
show that “it is the solitude and freedom of the fam- 
ily home in the country, which constantly preserves 
the purity of the nation and invigorates its intellectual 
powers.” The battle of life carried on in cities, gives 


a sharper edge to the weapon of character, but its 


temper is, for the most part, fixed amid those com- 
munings with nature and the family, where individu- 
ality takes its most natural and strongest develop- 
ment. 

Should it ever for once, become the stern necessity 
of the world, that its cities must replenish its wasting 
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population, how long would the physical constitution 
and mental vigor of the race endure? Not a century 
would elapse before we should discover unmistakable 
signs of weakness and imbecility. It is a remarkable 
truth, that nearly all of our best and wisest men were 
born and reared upon the farm,—and back to its peace- 
ful and quiet delights they are sure to return, when 
wearied and worn down by the cares and anxieties of 
active business life. 

We see then what an influence rural life exerts;— 
how much this influence may be increased by making 
a home in the country all it should be, by strengthen- 
ing every attachment, by adding every external sign 
of beauty which may awaken love in the young, and 
over which the memory will fondly linger in maturer 
years, is not even to be guessed at; there is absolutely 
no limit to its controlling and guiding power. 

But farmers are anxious to accumulate great wealth, 
and in prosecuting this desire they forget their persons, 
they forget the dignity and great importance of their 
vocation, and they neglect the proper cultivation of 
their minds, believing that it is more profitab’e to 
cultivate the earth, saying to themselves, “ education 
is of no use in raising cattle and grain.” Gentlemen, 
we must let this movey-mania drop, and go to work 
to elevate ou calling educationally. We must do 
this mainly ourselves. Learned men cannot do it. 
Owing to the low state of learning among us, our 
young men are every day going over to other profes- 
sions—the learned professions, as they are called— 
in contra-distinction to the manual labor professions, 
a distinction that grinds every true man to the heart, 
to know that it exists, And yet, it is a distinction 

vhich is just, because it is founded upon the greater 
intelligence of the members of those professions. We 
do not blame young men for craving a thorough edu- 
cation, nor for seeking those walks and pursuits of 
life which are likely to conduct them to honor and 
distinction; on the contrary we highly commend their 
ambition. : 

But the agriculture of the country is thus drained 
of its young men, and farmers are obliged to depend 
upon ignorant foreigners for needful help. Now the 
way to remedy these evils,and the only certain way,is 
to elevate our profession,—to make it a learned pro- 
fession. We must get off the old Grandfather Plat- 
Jorm, which teaches that to be a farmer, all the poor 
boy needs to know is enough to “cast up a load of 
wheat” or onions; but if he is to be a doctor, minister, 
or lawyer, he must go to college;—and get up on 
the Intellectual Platform,whose enlightened doctrine 
is, that to fitly oceupy the high position of a farmer 
at this portentous day, the boy, or man, must not only 
understand the common English branches, but be 
thoroughly versed in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Botany, Animal and Vegetable Anatomy and Phil- 
osophy, Geology ,Mineralology, Meteorology, Entom- 





dlogy, the Art of curing the Diseases of Animals, 
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Mensuration, Leveling, Book-keeping, the Mechanic 
arts connected with Agriculture and Political Econ- 
omy; but to be a Doctor or a Lawyer, he may go to 
Sevastopol or Kansas. 

We are not the men the world is just now begin- 
ning to think we are, if we aim at anything short of 
this. Why just think, how few, thoroughly educated 
farmers we have in%he country. There are not ten, 
nay not, live, perhaps in America, who have been edu- 
cated for the profession of farming, especially. We 
arethen greatly below par, in this matter; for while 
we have been drudging along in the old beaten track, 
the Educational Institutions of the country have been 
turning out annually, ministers, lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, teachers and merchants; completely fitted for 
their respective callings, so far as scholastic training 
can do this, and made familiar with everything which 
can contribute to success in their professions, or give 
them character and influence in suciety; and though 
constituting not more than one fortieth part of the 
whole people, they have done most of the thinking-— 
dhe intellectual labor of the world for all past time. 
This has given them a vast, and according to num- 
bers a disproportionate influence, extending every- 
where, and everywhere commanding respect. 

But this is all right, and well,—it isan homage due 
to learning which all men cheerfully accord. But 
what we regret is, that we honest and unpretending 
farmers should have neglected so long to establish 
and endow institutions of learning, where we might 
thoroughly educate our sons for the business of farm- 
ing—yes, the business of the art in all its branches— 
and where they might also acquire those useful ac- 
complishments, which lend to professional life its glare, 
harmony and influence, in so great a degree. 

Well, thank God, we have such an Institution in 
progress, in our own State. ( While it gives us great 
pleasure to record this fact, it is sad to relate, that 
the whole country, besides, is nearly destitute.) We 
have founded near the Capital, an AgricutturaL 
Scuoot, with a noble farm of 500 acres attached, for 
experiments in all manner of culture, in raising grain 
and vegetables of all kinds, in the rearing, feeding and 
fattening of animals,—all to be done by the pupils 
who attend the school. The day on which the Leg- 
islature passed the Act for the establishment of this 
school, making ample provisions for its endowment 
and for the purcliase of a large farm, was one of the 
proudest days Michigan ever enjoyed. It was a proud 
day, because of the intrinsic merit of the act, and be- 
cause she was the first State, or political sovereignty, 
in the New World, to take efficient stepsin this matter, 
and through ker assembled Legislature, to pass a 
public act, for the foundation and endo vment of an 
Agricu.turaL CoL.EGE, where the sons of farmers 
and mechanics may obtain a thorough knowledge of 
all those sciences so closely interwoven with the prac- 


tical affairs of agriculture,—and obtain it free of all 
eapense. 

Never before in this country, or in any other coun- 
try, was such an opportunity offered to young men 
and boys to obtain a thorough education. The sci- 
ences here taught will be those connected directly 
with practical life, and the knowledge gained will be 
of some service beyond the recitation room. It is to 
be a manual-labor school; science and practice are to 
be united—yoked together and worked together like 
brothers—for brothers they are, and they must nec- 
essarily sustain each other. 

We must watch the growth and development of 
this institution with a parental interest, and make it a 
settled thing that our sons are to go there from the 
common school, to learn science and to learn how to 
apply it successfully to the practical pursuits of life, — 

We have extended this article beyond common rule, 
—the great importance of the subject is our apology. 





Washtenaw County Fair. 





BY 8, B. NOBLE. 


On the 10th, 11th and 12th days of October, the festi- 
val of the Washtenaw County Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society was heldat Ann Arbor. The officers 
of the Society in connection with the committee of 
arrangements,made a good location where to hold their 
fair, and fitted up the grounds in good order for the 
reception of articles for exhibition, to accommodate . 
exhibitors as well as visitors. 

Old Washtenaw has fully sustained her former well- 
earned reputation for having one of the best exhibi- 
tions of any county in the State. We think it one of 
the best county fairs we ever attended. Its success, 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its warmest 
friends, is another evidence of the utility of such an- 
nual gatherings, being mutually beneficial to all par- 
ticularly interested. The fair was very well sustained 
in all of its departments. 

The display of horses was large, embracing many 
of the best blood of the various kinds usually on exhi- 
bition, from the large and majestic steed to the dimin- 
utive pony. 

The exhibition of cattle was very large, including 
some of the very best stock of the State, either for 
beef, milkers or working, pure bloods and their crosses, 

The sheep department was, as it usually is, well 
represented with French, Spanish, Saxon, Silesian, 
and Leicestershires. The latter are a large bodied, 
long wooled variety, and with the Southdowns are 
well adapted for raising where wool and mutton are 
both an object to produce, 

Swine were not as well represented as might have 
been, but some fine specimens of the porker race were 





on the ground, 
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The display of poultry was good, but not equal to, 
Oakland county, Shanghais, Chittigongs, Cochins 
Brahmas, Dorkings, ducks, geese and turk es, all com- 
bined to make all sorts of chords, concords, discords 


| 


Portable cider mills by C. Hy Bennett, of Plymouth, 
A dog-power churn by W. D. Holmes. 

The nonpariel apple pearer by Penfields of Detroit. 
Agricultural implements were on the ground in 


and no chords by their crowing, cackling, quacking, great profusion, from reapers and mowers down to 


and yobbling, the Guinea fowls performing the the smallest article. 


chorus. 


j 
| 


Moses Rogers, of Ann Arbor, 
the greatest manufacturer of implements of general 


The display of segetables was large beyond any,use in the State, was at his post with sixty-eight dif- 
former year, including all the varieties of culinary ferent articles, of workmanship equal to the best, and 
vegetables and fie'd crops, all of large growth,showing of the most approved patterns. 


a high state of cultivation. 


Goodrich & Son were on hand with plows and 


There were exhibited fine specimens of field seeds, other articles of their own manufacture. We know of 
ineluding wheat, oats, corn, peas, beans, barley and no county in the State better supplied with manufac- 


other seeds. 

The frait department was sustained by a very large 
display of apples, of which there are no better than 
Washtenaw can produce. Pears, peaches and grapes, 
a few good specimens; several superior lots of quinces, 
and some very fine melons 


The dairy was well represented by the exhibition of 


superior lots of butter and cheese equal to any we 


have seen. The bread and honey were of excellent | above 


quatity. 

The department of domestic manufactures displayed 
alarge collection of blankets, cloths, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, carpets, coverlets, quilts, yarn, stockings, in quan- 
tity and quality exceeding any former exhibition; show- 
ing conclusively that the ladies of Washtenaw in this 
department and the dairy, are fully compe‘ent to their 
share of the burthen of sustaining the county fair. 

The carriages exhibited by Ostrander & Rich, 8. 
A. Sperry, Hoskins & Burnett, were of the best order 
for style, finish and durability. 

Stoves by Goodrich & Son, C. Goodrich & Risdon, 
made a good appearance, a proportion of which were 
manufactured by them, which for style and finish com- 
pare with any. 

Guiterman & Brother were on hand with a fine lot 
of ready made clothing, in quantity and quality suffi 
cient to justify the adage that “the tailor makes the 
man” 

Follett, Yost & Co. of Ypsilanti, made a fine dis- 


’ play of millinery articles. 


Norton & Son, and Martin & Sperry showed a very 
good assortment of chairs and cabinet furniture. 

Barrels and tubs by Prudens. 

Harness and saddlery were by Spoor. 

A case of dentists instruments by Messrs. Porters. 

A case or hats and caps by Thornton. 

Jewelry and fine cutlery by C. Bliss and J. C. 
Watts. 

Indian rubber washing machine by Woodruff 

Wilmot & Co. were represented by a case of books 
and fancy stationery. 

Dodge & Co. by books and lithographs. 

Book-binding by Frey & Nitchkie. 

A case of confectionery by H. Schlack, was noticed 
by the Masters and Misses with a wishful-eye. 


H 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
' 
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tures of agricultural implements than Washtenaw. 


Floral hall was fitted ap tastefully under the super- 


|intendence of the Misses Clark aud the pupils of their 


school, highly creditable to their taste and skill. The 
octagonal form of the flowerstand,the shelves of which 


| were carpeted with mosses of velvet-like appearance, 


istudded with green-house plants and evergreens in va- 
iriety, and evergreens hanging in beartiful festoons 


| 


around and across the hall, on which were sus- 


pended? neat cages of Canaries, who would occasional- 


ly hold forth in strains of sweetest music; the dahlias, 
exotics, and indiginous flowers, in vases, bouquets and 
wreaths in rich profusion, all eombined to make floral 
hall the centre of attraction, Overlooking the whole, 
was to be seen the ever watehfal eye of Miss Poll Par- 
rot, in all her pride, eager to see and be seen. 

Within the hall were exhibited a large collection 
in the fine arts department, evincing taste and skill of 
high order, among which were oil paintings, pon vel- 
vet and canvas, by Misses Norris, Corbin and Strong, 
and others; lithographs by Dodge & Co.; pen draw- 
ings and penmanship by Joslin & Spaulding; peneil 
drawings by Miss Doty and Miss Dodsly; leather 
work by Mrs. Pond ard others; beautiful hair work 
by Miss Francis and Mrs. Rickseker; silk and worsted 
embroidery by Miss McIntyre, Miss Fohey, Mrs- 
Winchell} and others; monocromatics by Miss Brewer 
and others; crayolithics by Miss Taylor and Miss 
Strong; fine specimens of needle work, by whom, we 
did not learn; statuary by Deforest; two cases of 
stuffed birds by Brooke ;daguerreotypes by Parkhurst; 
artificial flowers by Misses Cook,Haran & Knight, and 
many other articles of taste and skill, bat by whom 
offered we do not know. 

Taking the display of Floral Hall as a whole, it 
was grand and imposing, and did credit to all con- 
cerned. 

Not many articles attracted more attention than one 
of Gilmore’s Patent bee houses, with six swarms 
(f bees, exhibited by L. W. Bodwell, superinten- 
ded by J. A. Cook, from the land of steady habits 
Mr. C. is perfectly at home among bees, showing and 
explaining the management of them so that they 





can be perfectly controlled by any one. Some supe- 
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rior specimens of honey were to be scen, and the | wet as far as they had the courage and enterprise to 
mode of feeding. |penctrate the forest, they hastened back with their 

At two o’clock of the second day, the large con-|report of the swampy character of the whole territory 
course of visitors were favored with an address from | of Michigan;—and all the world believed it, and as a 
Hon. K. S. Bingham, Governor of Michigan, in his ' consequence, the best wheat State in the Union was 
usual eloquent manner. The subjects discussed were | shunned as a quagmire, and for. years abandoned to 
of the most practical kind, and: were listened to at | reptiles and beasts of prey. 
tentively. The Governor shows himself to be at} In like manner,a few transient persons, scooting 
home on the subject of agriculture. and no doubt the| along the shores of Lake Superior, and noticing only 
instruction imparted wi!l be duly appreciated \the forbidding aspect of the coast, have guessed at 

The number of entries made in all the departments | the rest, and affixed the stigma of barrenness to the 
were over twelve hundred, larger than ever before: | whole peninsula, locating it so far away in the frozen 
The receipts were correspondingly large. The zeal North, as to make it unfit for the abodes of men, and 
manifested by the officers of the society, by the seve" | suited only to the habitations of the beaver and the 
ral committees, by the citizens of the county at large, otter, the martin and the ‘lynx, and all the world 
and by exhibitors, shows beyond doubt, that when believed it. 
old Washtenaw moves, something will surely be, When I was at Mount Sinai, the devout remark 
done. was made to me by a monk, (an inmate of the Greek 

F ~ rs Monastery there,) that the whole Arabian Desert, 
The Upper Peninsula-—-Its Agricultural Capa- (where the Israelites sojourned forty years, and which 
bilities. I was about a month in crossing,) was to be regarded 

Mr. Jonxstoxe:—In fulfilment of my engagement, | as, in a peculiar sesse, God’s country,no human being 
I come forward to take my place among the corres-|ever having owned it, or claimed it, or pretended to, 
pondents of the Farmer, I hardly need say to your| This was said with an air of great apparent veneration 
readers that my somewhat protracted silence is not |for the holy character of that heaven-abandoned re- 
to be attributed to ang}estrangement on my part,| gion, 
either from the Farmer or the great cause of agricul-| And thus too, our upper poninsula, has, till quite 
tural reforms. That would be impossible, So long/recently, and with limited exceptions, to this time, 
and ardently have I labored in this field,—so pleasant | been abandoned, as a free-will offering to Him who 
the remembrances which come thronging upon me created it, and for the same reason, viz: because it was 
from the past, that I could not, if I would, dissever not considered worth taking. 
my sympathies from the cause. Even when it was given us as an offset for the little 

In the contributions I am to make to the present | strip of land at Toledo, it was considered rather an 
volume of the Furmer, I shall avail myself pretty free-jact of presumption on the part of our authorities, 
ly of material collected in my travels abroad, and es-|that they should take it upon themselves to convey 
pecially of facts and illustrations which have fallen|a proprietorship in a tract of country which, by uni- 
under my observation in other couutries, in elucida-| versal consent, had been regarded as never intended 
tion of the subjects I may have in hand from time to|by the Creator forthe occupancy of human kind; and 
time, the alternative was acquiesced in by our people rath- 

In the first place, however, I would direct the at-|er as a matter of necessity, than from any expectation 
tention of your readers to a portion of our own State,| of an accecsion to our available resources, 
whose agricultural capabilities are as little known and} The discovery of copper and iron there, in such 
appreciated by our people, as almost any equal por-|purity and abundance, very materially affected the 
tion of territory on the other side of the globe. I) opinions of our people in respect to the value of the 
refer to the Upper Peninsula, common'y called the| country; still, all its immense mineral resources were 
“Lake Superior country.” And what I have to say | confined to little patches and strips, and buried in the 
respecting it, is the result of my own personal obser-| bowels of the earth, where the miner might burrow 
vation/made;during an exploring tour of several weeks. | and pursue his work, while above ground, the whole 
Previously to this trip, 1 shared in the common igno-| country, from lake to Jake, was regarded as worthless 
rance, and the common prejudice. and uninviting as before, 

The mistakes of our people, however, in reference} Ag I had been schooled into these impressions of 
to that portion of our State, are not wider from the} the character of the country from my boyhood up, an 
mark, than were those of our fathers in reference to| examination of its agricultural capabilities scarcely 
the lower peninsula, which was put down in Morses| entered my calculations at all, wnen I started upon 
Geography ( a standard work for schools and Acade-|my Lake Superior trip. My visit to that region, how 
mies but a few years back,) as one vast swamp, unfit/ ever, has wrought so entire a revolutien in my views 
for agricultural purposes. A few surveyors and others} that I can now say with confidence to those who are 
had touched upon its eastern border, and finding it'jooking for some new land of promise, that no portion 
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of the west presents a more inviting field to the agri-| uxary to me. Much of the soil is well adapted to 


culturist, than this same Lake Superior country, not 
even the fertile prairies of Illinois. 

In my tour, I traversed the whole Lake Superior 
coast, from the Sault to Fon du Lace, a distance of five 
hundred miles, touching at several points, and making 
excursions of from twenty to seventy miles into the 
interior. These excursions were made chiefly at Mar- 
quette, Keweenaw Point, Ontonago:., mouth of Mon- 
treal river, and Fon du Lac. Jn reference to my in- 
land trip at Marquette, I find the following notice in 
my journal. 

“In this inland tour of forty miles, I have been most 
agreeably surprised to find such a body of good land; 
just along the shore it is sandy and light, but a wile 
or two brings youto a good strong soil, a sandy and 
gravelly loam, with an admixture of clay, and quite 
productive. The timber is maple, yellow birch, iron- 
wood, and, in places, hemlock, balsam, &c., with seat- 
tering white pines, (sometimes thick: ing into a pine- 
ry,) many of them very tall and large. The face of 
the country is generally rolling, sometimes hilly. 
Upon a high, hilly farm, with frequent out-croppings 
of slate, and protruding masses of trap upon it, ten or 
twelve miles inland, I found timothy up to my chin, 
and stout enough to turn three tons to the acre. The 
owner informed me that the farm had been under cu - 
tivation six years, and had been manured bu’ once in 
that time. He calculated that the crop upon the 
ground would yield him thirty tons of hay, which at 
the market price, (forty dollars per ton) would bring 
twelve hundred dollars. And yet this farm did not 
seem to rise above the average of the country I trav- 
ersed, for quality of soil. 

“A little way from the farm above mentioned, I 
found abundance of hops growing wild; the people 
are in the habit of gathering them every fall for their 
own private use, and they say the} are of excellent 
quality. Hops in the lower peninsula are regarded 
as rather a precarious crop, on account of their lia- 

bility to be nipped by the frost, but here they mature 
well—a fact which seems to show, that any crop which 
will mature in the lower peninsula, will also mature 
here. The whole region through which I passed, pre- 
sents as many features of interest to the agriculturist, 
as almost any equal portion of the lower peninsula, 
and will, some day, be studded all over with fine farms. 
Even the light sandy soil along the coast, produces 
excellent crops Hitherto the few engaged in agricul- 
ture here, have devited their attention mainly to th: 
culture of grass, oats and potatoes, but they are in- 
tNducing new crops every year, and so tar as the trial 
has been made, no crop refuses to grow luxuriantly 


‘ andmature. The ground never freezes, being ptotect- 


ed by the snow, and potatoes are left undug until 
spring, not only with impunity, but generally to their 
benefit, their constitutional vigor being thus preserved 
qnimpaired. The Lake Superior potato is a great 


wheat. Its liability to be smothered by the snow may 
be obviated by later sowing. 

Recently a road has been cut sixty miles through 
the forest southward across the peninsnia, from Mar. 
quette to Little Bay de Noque at the foot of Green 
Bay, and I was told by persons that hud traveled the 
route, that it passes through a fine farming country, 
there not being five miles of swamp in the whole dis- 
tance. Of course the driest route would be selected 
for a road, but from all I can learn, there is far less 
waste land upon the peninsula than those most fayor- 
ably impressed, have ever imagined. ‘True, there are 
cedar swamps, barren pine plains,and granite ranges, 
but itis also true, that large intermediate tracts of 
excellent farming land constitute a lerding feature of 
the country. 

Maryguette is a hundred and fifty miles from the foot 
of the Jake. Forty miles east of it, and one hundred 
and ten from the Saut, is Grand Island, which with 

he adjacent main Jand, forms ove of the finest harbors 
in the world,perfectly land-lockev,—inland from which 
lies a fine farming country, covered by the unbroken 
forest, save an opening which has been made by a soli- 
t ry family, Still farther down the coast,a little below 
the world-renowned pictured fMks, and about eighty 
or ninety miles from the foot of the like, is the Grand 
Marais, a mountain of sand projecting into the k.ke, 
almost longitudinally with the coast, behind which re- 
poses a secure and quiet harbor, with a back country 
which presents an in inviting aspect to the cultivator 
of the soil, 

Ninety miles the other way from Marquette lies 
Keweenaw Point, projecting diagonally into the 
lake, and forming the bay of the same name between 
it and the main land. This tongue of land, so famous 
for its copper mines, I traversed a distance of some 
seventy miles, (on foot and by boat,) through an excel- 
lent agricultural country the whole way At the 
Portage Lake mines, I found cr»ps which would 
do honor to any soil, and had accounts of yield, which 
almost staggered belief. It is a delightful region. This 
lovely lake of more than twenty miles in length, has 
a navigable outlet into Lake Superior. 

At Ontonagon, which is as much farther up the 
lake, I took a jaunt of some fifty miles in the interior, 
visiting various mining locations, and found the coun- 
try generally very similar to the region back of Mar- 
quette, which I have already described. At all the 
mines which have made much progress, I found agri- 
cultural improvements and fine crops. At the Toltec 
I found Indian corn in the silk the first of August, and 


was told that the year previocs it matured well; and 
where Indian corn will mature, little fear need be en- 
tertained for any crop. 

Mr. Sales, the superintendent of the Toltec, and 
several other mines, is quite an agriculturist. His 





barn is not surpassed for convenizuce by any I have 
met with in the lower paninsula. 
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Forty miles still further up the lake is the mouth|o:. each side of the canoe, is beaten into it as fast as 
of the Montreal river, which separates Michigan from | it is rowed along: 
Wisconsin. Here I found an old improvement of| Such is a bird’s-eye view of the agricultural char- 
the American Fur Company, long since abandoned,|acter of the country. Still there are two things to 
and overrun with small trees, among which were patch |be taken into the account in any general estimate of 
es of timothy and redtop nearly as high as my head. |its advantages and disadvantages, If it be an inhos- 
Penetrating inland a few miles, I found a good strong] pitable climate as has been alleged, or if there is to 
soil, passing in the route an old Indian sugar-bush,|be no ready market for produce, then is there » ma- 
some of the trees being all scarred over from the effects | terial drawback upon the advantages I have enumer- 
of tapping; then followed a patch of wild gooseberries, | ated. 
and then quite a field of red raspberries,which equalled} In respect to climate, I hesitate not to pronounce 
the Antwerps, or any other garden variety, in size|it one of the most desirable in which I have ever so- 
and flavor, the spot having been formerly occupied |journed in any part of tie world, Sopure and brac- 
by squatters. ing is the atmosphere in summer, that it is becoming 
There is no end to the water power here. The/a place of resort, both for pleasure-seekers, and inva- 
Montreal river is the second in size upon the ner h|lids. And the universal testimony of those who have 
coast of the peninsula; after descending the Porcu |spent a win'crthere, is that they have never passed 
pine mountains, in wild and rampant impetuosity, it} one so comfortably and pleasantly elsewhere in their 
meanders for miles through luxuriant natural mead-|lives. The degree of cold is somewhat greater there 
ows, then tumbles and foams two or three milesdown| than in the lower peninsula but so uniform is it, when 
a rapid, when it gathers itself up and pitches down a it sets in, through the entire season, until the opening 
precipice eighty three feet at two leaps, (upon the lo-|of spring, and so dry is the atmosphere, that it is 
cation of the Cambrian Co. two or three miles from | not near as sensibly felt as with us, This I found to 
the lake) then rushes down another rapid two or three} be the universa' testimony of those who live there. 
miles, where, in full view from the lake, it leaps an-| In respect to market facilities, the country enjoys 
other precipice sixty feet, presenting a spectacle of/eqnal pre-eminence. Nothing like a sufficiency of 
wild magnificence rarely witnessed. I will add, that produce to supply the demand for mining purposes, 
water power is abundant in nearly every portion|has yet been raised in the country, and, as a conse- 
of the peninsula, ‘the numerous rivers and clear-run-| quence, the ruling prices have been about double 
ning streams, making their way with headlong haste|what they have been with us, and for mony years to 
*- the lake. come, there is no prospect of a sufficiency to fully sup- 
‘twenty-five miles above the mouth of Montreal/ply the rapidly increasing demand. And if evera 
river, repose, in tranquil beauty, what are called the/surplus is raised, there will be readier access to the 
« Apostles’ Islands,” a group almost countless in num jeastern market, than from the shores of Lake Michi- 
ber, lifting up their green heads from the bosom of} gan . 
the lake, all crowned with their native forests, (ex-| If I were asked what particular points inthe Lake 
cept, to a limited extent, at La Point,) presenting a| Superior region I would deem most eligible for agricul- 
scene of great rural beauty. Their productive soil,| tural purposes, I should name the vicinities of Mar- 
numerous landlocked harbors, and delightful natural | quette and Ontonagon, the former being the only ship- 
scenery, present no ordinary attractions. ping port of the greatest iron region in the worid, 
It was not until I reached the head of the Lake,/and the other the commercial depot of the numerous 
and entered the St. Louis river, (which separates|copper mines in the Ontonagon district, and both in 
Wisconsin from Minnesota,) that the scene began to|near proximity to a large extent of fertile cotintry. 
change. Ascending that river twenty-four miles to|Into the beautiful bay on which stands Marquette, : 
the first rapid, I found its waters sluggish, and dis-|and which forms its fine harbor, three rivers, (Choco- 
colored, the country on each side low and marshy, |late,Carp,and De.d,)empty themselves,besides numer- 
and the adjoining uplands barren.yielding dwarf pines| ous smaller, clear-running, pebbly-bot'omed streams 
and apparently worthless. In the low, inundated/two or three of which are seen frolicking along right 
grounds, wild rice abounds, which seems to be the on-| through the village. These rivers and smaller streams, 
ly agricultural product of which the country is capa-/all come tumbling down from the high-lands, farnish- 
ble, and constitutes the main subsistence of the Indi-|ing in their descent, some of them all the way down 
ans, their mode of harvesting it being as follows: to the lake, an amount of water power which can nev- 
Three of them enter a canoe, one of whom pad-|er be exhausted, and abounding, many of them, in that 
dles it through the standing rice,while the other two,|most delicate fish that swims in our inland waters, 
are seated, one upon each side, with a stick in each|and sought after by the epicure, the brook trout. 
hand, one of which is used to bend the straw over| Marquette enjoys the farther advantage of being a 
the edge of the canoe, and the other to whip out the| hundred and sixty miles nearer the foot of the lake 
heads into it, and thus a breadth of two or three feet than Ontonagon, and so far as beauty of situation is 
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concerned, it has no rival upon the lakes. ‘here the 
canal company have located their land-office, and the 
large extent of fertile lands owned by them in the 
neighborhood, will now be brought into market, and 
an opportunity afforded for making selections. Thith- 
er also the Lake Superior Journal has been removed ; 
the place is fast rising in importance, and is destined 
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third of its weight by evaporation, absorbed much 
less than another which had lost only a tenth.” 
Second, Common capillary attraction is assumed as 
one of the causes of the rise of sap. But common capil- 
lary attraction could elevate it only 48 or 53 inches 
at most, even if the sap-vessels were only one thous- 
andth part of an inch in diameter; for La Place has 








soon to be a large and flourishing port, probably the| proved that the height to which liquids will rise in 
leading one upon Lake Superior, and at the same | capillary tubes, is inversely proportional to the diam- 
time a favorite place of summer resort. |eter of those tabes;and Professor Mateucci states that 
In these remarks I have confined myself entirely to|in such tubes, one hundreth of an inch in diameter, 
the agricultural aspect of the country,and the induc- | liquids rise 48 inches, while Cavallo and others make 
ments it holds forth. The numerous interesting things} it 5.3. Agaiv, in Dr. Hale’s tubes, the force of the 
pertaining to the mines, and mining opevations, the |risiug sap made the sap-vessels overflow, and elevated 
many picturesque scenes which fell und-r my obser-|a column of mere ry from 12.5 to 14.5 inches which 
servation, the geological formations of the country, | is equivalent to the pressure of a column of waterfrom 
which are not transcended in interest by any other on} 14 to 16,3 feet highin tae tubes,or about seven pounds 
the globe—all these I have passed, as inappropriate upon the square inch, while capillary tubes never 
to your columns. Most respectfully yours, | overflow, however short they may be; showing that 
Warren Isnam. the force 1n vegetables is at least four times as great, 

— ee ee j and therefore difierent from common capillarity. 
The Cause of the Motion of Sapin Growing, Third. Since Dutrochet discovered the principle of 
Vegetables —-No. One | Endosmose, physiologists,having keenly felt their in- 
i ta eceireren.Y, oF eastn Wenvinte jability to. account for the circulation of sap, have 
Slims seized upon this also to eke out their defective chain 
The propelling forces of the sap,heretofore assigned of causation. But the conceded fact that endosmose 
by physiologists, are threo, namely: |(the passage of a rarer into a denser liquid through a 
First. The pressure of the atmosphere upon the liquid | membranous or other barrier) cannot take place un- 
absorbed, forcing it into the sap-vessels as it does in-| less there be, at the same time, a corresponding ex- 
to a pump-stock. The objections to this assumption | osmose of the latter into the former;and they therefore 
ave. 1. That the vacuum which is essential to it’; assume again, that, so soon as the water has been ab- 


does.not exist in the sap-vessels. Doctor Hales,whose/ 
experiments are admitted to stand yet unrivalled,; 


sorbed by the spongioles, it mixes with the secretions 


of the vegetables, and becomes denser, so as to create 





attached open glass tubes to the cut ends of various jts own indispensable condition, which is tantamount 
vegetables, into which the sap overflowed; and found | to the absurdity of making cause and effect recipro- 
that air rises and floats on the surface of the sapin the cally cause and effect of each other, But Bruke: 
tubes, even against the pressure of the atmosphere, | whose experiments Baron Liebig calls admirable, has 
to the height of an inch or more. This proves that) proved that the ascending sap flowing from the cut 
there is a plenum of air or gas in the sap-vessels, in-| end of a grape vine when the circulation is most vig- 
stead ofa vacuum; and the outward pressure of this| orous, is even purer than spring water; and Dr. Car- 
plenum must, consequently, resist the entrance of the penter rather unwillingly acknowledges that the as- 
sap with more force than the atmosphere presses in-|cending sap is not much, if any, different from the 
to them, for otherwise it could not rise from the cut) purest water; the ascending sap of all vegetables be- 
end of the vegetable into the tube 2d. In order|ing nearly or quite alike, while the descending is as 
for the atmosphere to force a liquid into a vacuum, | various as the properties of the secretions of vegeta- 
it is indispensable that the receiving vessels have} bles themselves. 

open moutlis permanently submerged beneath the ||Hence it appears that the conditions under which only 
surface of the liquid; for other wi-e the air will enter) the pressure of the atmosphere and endosmose can act, 
the vessels instead of the liquid. But the roots ofall|do not exist in growing vegetables; and capillary at- 
vegetables terminate in ‘ imperforate vesicles,’ termed | traction alone remains as a foundation of the popu- 
spongioles ; and no physiologist will contend that|lar theories to rest upon. But admitting for the sake 
these cease to absorb as soon as they are no longer) of argument, that the three agencies above examined 
surrounded by aliquid. Such pools, on the contr wry, produce the utmost effect they ever display under the 
injure growing vegetables. 3. Dutrochet has proved| most favorable circumstances, and their combined ac- 
that when a plant is partly dried, without changing|tion can raise sap only 37 feet 9.7 inches, while in 
its structure, and when there is consequently a partial! Oregon trees grow nearly 300 feet high. Besides, 
vacuum in its vessels, it absorbs much less liquid than| neither of the above causes can have the least agency 
before drying. “For one plant that had lost one'in producing the downward circulation of the sap,; 
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nor can this be accounted for on the principle of|Crops. In a new country, it is very difflcult to ob- 
gravit:tion, particularly in pendant limbs, as those of | serve a judicious rotation; for a sufficient quantity of 
the weeping willow&c. And Dr.Carpenter concedes ac-/land is not cleared; but this objection is being re- 
cordingly, that the cause of the downward circulation | moved, and a clear stage, will soon be presented, on 
remains entirely unexplained, no adequate cause hav-| which the farmer can perform one of the grandest 
ing hitherto been assigned for it; while Mulder, in|and most important arrangements in agriculture. 
his elaborate Treatise, denies that there is a down-| Experience has shown that after a soil is completely 
| ward circulation, because there can be no effect with- | exhausted, of those substances which are necessary to 
outa cause. But, in this instance, he not only con-| support one kind of crop, a change may be made and 
fesses his ignorance, but denies the evidence of his|the soil will be found capable of producing @ crop of 
senses and a fact conceded by all other physiologists; | a different description, and this fact is of the greatest 
for, if a string be tied round a tree, it continues to! importance to the agriculturist for upon it ts founded 
grow above it, but ceases to grow below, showing) the theory of “Rotation of Crops.” 
that the sap cotinues to ascend in the deeper seated; The whole art of rotation consists in suiting the 
vessels, while its descent is interrupted and nutrition crops to the nature of the soil, and varying these with 
stopped by the constriction in the more superficial | each other in such a manner that whilst the greatest 
ones, caused by the string. Hence it is manifest that| amount of produce is raised off the land, still the soil 
there must be another, a fa: more potent cause of shall not be impoverished. Thus when a grain crop 
the circulation in vegetables, than any yet announced. | has been raised, a quantity of phosphates and nitro- 





’ tea Aare" wa gen has been extracted from the soil. Returning the 
straw to the ground in the shape of an ingredient in 
On the December Farmer. barn-yard dung, will restore the salts which have 





Mr. Eprrer:—As your columns are always open| been abstracted, while the nitrogen may be returned 
for the expression of opinions on agricultural sub-)by growing green crops. A grain or white crop, 
jects, I will make a few remarks on part of the con- should always be succeeded by a green ¢ op; by this 
tents of the December number. |means weeds will be banished, for they will not or 
The paper on the “Meteorology of the United! ought not, be suffered to"grow, or ripen their seeds in 
States,” is deserving of attention, and alittle consider-|a@ green crop; and hurtful insects will be torn up, be- 
ation of it will show how interesting Meteorology |fore their time, and exposed to destruction. The fer- 
. becomes when it is correctly explained. A meteoro-| tility of the soil will be preserved by a judicious ro- 
logical table does not possess much attraction in it-| tation. 

self; vut when the changes in the weather, indicated| It is a remarkable fact, that each grain crop has 
by the fluctuations of the barometer, are explained |its particular green crop after which it thrives best. 
and their effect on health and vegetation, demonstra-| Thus after turnips, barley suceeeds best,after grass 
ted, the subject will be found worthy the farmer’s at-| oats, after potatoes beans or clover, wheat. 

tention. I am glad Mr. Holmes intends to favor us| The following is considered a good five course ro- 
with his views. Mr. Russell has given his opinion tion: 

that many of the atmospheric phenomena of this} 1st. year green crop or mar ured fallow. 

country, and much of the variation of temperature &c| 2d. do Wheat. 

are caused by those grand features of physical geog-| 3d do Artificial meadow (clover and grass.) 
raphy which stand out in such bold relief, and render! 4th. do Pasture. 

North America so strikingly different from the other! 5th. do Corn or oats. 

grand divisions of the earth. The sudden transition} By this plan it will be seen, that two crops of grain 
from heat to cold, and from dry weather to rain, he|are never raised in succession off the same field, and 
attributes to the intermingling of two great currents|that the clover is succeeded by pasture, or meadow, 
of air, the oue blowing westerly from the Pacific! which is broken up for corn, or oats. 

ocean, the other the south wind from the gulf of} The following is a four course rotation, which in 
Mexico. "The former being generally cold and dry,|some cases will be found to answer well; 

the latter warm and moist. Ist. year Corr,potatoes or fallow. 

Mr. Russell cordially acknowledges the assistance} 2d. do Oats. 
he receivedfrom the scientific Literatiof America,| 3d. do Clover. 
and it is a pleasing sight to behold the labors and} 4th,do Wheat. 
investigations of the correspondents ef the Smithso-; The only objection to this course is, that one grain 
ian Institution properly appreciated in Europe, and | crop—oats, succeeds another—the corn—but in the 
published to the world by the British Association for| cultivation of maize, the land being kept perfectly 
the advancement of science. free from weeds, and well worked between the drills, 

Wn. F. Sands, of Jonesville, has written a very use-|it is generally in a good state of preparation for the 
ful article, on a very important subjeet—Rotation of next crop. 
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Mr. Sands says “there is a peculiar advantage and 
economy in this system of manaring with grain crops, 
that should always be taken into consideration in the 
economy of agriculture.” Now I think there is a ty- 
pographical error in this passage, and that “grain’’ 
should have been “green,”* for it isevidently on green 
crops that Mr, Sands relies for manures, and it is not 
good husbandry to apply manure with any kind of 
grain crop, nor cana grain crop be judiciously or 
profitably used as a manure. 

On the subject of seeding so frequently with clover, 
I have very strong reasons for diffsring from Mr 
Sands, I have seen the evil results of a too frequent 
repetition of clover, and in my essay on “The Culti- 
vation and Management of Clover,” which will ap- 
pear in the furthcoming volume of the Transactions 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, I have endeay- 
ored to point out the bad effects produced by this 
system of husbandry. 

I agree with Mr. Sands, that manure should not be 
placed too deep in the ground. I have seen crops de- 
rive very little benefit from a heavy dressing of ma- 
nure, merely because it was put too deep in the soil 
and too far away from the roots. If any person wishes 
to prove the truth of this statement, by experiments, 
let him, when planting cabbages in spring, place the 
manure immediately under and around the roots of 
one rank of plants, whilst he manages another differ- 
ently, and puts the mannre far below the roots. He 
will find that a heavier and better crop can be raised 
by the first system of management; and the results 
will be the same,when the plan is applied to any oth- 
er kind of crop. 

Subsoiling when combined with thorough drain- 
ing, is avery good means of increasing the fertility 
of a soil without draining, it is rarely of much use, 

W. S. H, Welton, of Grand Rapids, calls atten- 
tion to his account of a good milk cow, and such 
facts as he mentions are worth recording for the pur- 
pose of directing attention to the vast superiority of 
a good milker, over a bad one. The latter will con 
sume more fodder than the former, at least I have 
found such to be the case, Bad milkers are gener- 
ally inclined to become fat, and are mostly blest with 
a very good appetite. Itcosis more to feed an infe- 
rior milker, than a good one, and the farmer's loss, 
in supporting such worthless stock. is sometimes very 
great. 

I recollect having been one of the judges of cattle 
at an agricultural fair, and on no question did the 
judges differ so much, as on awarding the prize to the 
best milch cow, some were for giving it to the cow 
that produced the greatest quanity cf milk, another 
was in favor of the must approved breed, each mat- 
ter gave rise to considerable discussion. It some- 
times happens that cows which do not belong to any 
of the improved breeds, are nevertheless, excellent 





*It is “grain” in tLe copy.—Ed 





milkers, and consequently extremely valuable to their 
owners, and in my opinion, a first class premium should 
be awarded to the cow which produces the greatest 
quantity of milk. When cattle possess the superior 
excellence of high blood and abundant milk, they are 
invaluable,and such cows as Mr. Welton’s,are ‘as good 
as gold.’ 

AsI have been always fond of bees, I will say a 
word on the Platform Bee Hive, acut of which ap- 
pears in your last number. Ihave seen it at the 
State Fair and examined it closely, and I think it a 
very great improvement on the best kind heretofore 
in use. It bears considerable resemblance to the 
Nutt Hive, adrawing of which is given in Richard- 
son’s popular work, “The Hive and Honey Bee.” A 
A little attention to the subject of bee-keeping would 
very much increase the farmer’s profits, and where 
such an abundant supply of bee-food is to be found in 
the forests of Michigan, it is a pity it is not rendered 
available by keeping bees, and attending to them 
properly. Bees should be protected from the severe 
Srosts of winter by suitable shelier; They should 
be shaded from the sun’s raysin summer. ‘Too much 
heat will melt the wax, and the combs will fall down 
in the hive. 

A neat hedge of beech or iron wood, should be 
planted around the apiary, and kept neatly trimmed 
with the clipping shears. Flowering shrubs, espe- 
cially of those kinds which bees feed on, should be 
planted near the hives, they will affrd a grateful 
food in spring, when the bees first come abroad, and 
if bees are allowed to swarm, it is proper to have low 
shrubs near the hives on which the swarms can settle. 
Bees are frequently lost by going up in high trees. 

I think the “Platform Bee Hive,” is an important 
improvement, and deserves the attention of every hee- 
keeper. I would recommend the Patentee to furn- 
ish it at a lower price. 

A letter dated “Macon, Oct., 1855,” without the 
writer’s name, gives an account of a single stool of 
wheat bearing 87 stalks, and 460 grains. I don’t think 
this can be beaten in Michigan. 

Inthe “English Philosophical Transactions” for 
1768, it is recorded, that on the 2d of June, 1766, 
Mr. C. Wellar, sowed some grains of red wheat, on 
the 8th of August a single plant was taken up, and ' 
divided into 18 parts. These plants having tillered 
out, were again taken up, about the middle of Sep- 
tember and divided. This second division produced 
67 plants. They remained through the winter, and 
another division was made in the spring, producing 
500 plants, some of these plants produced 100 ears 
from a single root. Mary of the ears measured 7 
inches in length, and contained from 60 to 70 grains. 
The whole number of ears produced from one grain 
of wheat was 21,109. yielding 39 pecks of grain. 
Such is the productiveness of the wheat plant. 

I remain yours, §Epwarp Mason. 
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Shanghais. 


Some lady in Ohio has made complaint against the 
whole race of shanghais, and pronounces them good 
for nothing, calling them “voracious monsters,” noisy, 
lazy, and unprofitable. I too, was once of the same 
mind, and kept clear of the “hen fever”—as it was 
called. My unbelief was cured, however, by the best 
of all cures-—a trial of the “ exotic monsters.” 

In August last, an acquaintance remarked: “John 
has got the greatest lot of chickens I ever saw.” Why, 
said I, how many has he? “How many?” retorted 
the excited speaker, “why he has got four or five 
hundred,” and added, “ it is but a step, let us go to see 
them.” Agreed said I, and over we went to John’s 
yard; and sure enough, there they were, big and little, 
in every path, under every bush, around the door, and 
under the sheds, nothing could be seen but the Shang- 
hais. Presently up came John. “ How many are 
there,” inquired I, “Don't know, can’t tell,” said 
John. “But don’t you keep count?” “No,” he re- 
plied, “I did have one hundred and twenty-five of 
these big chickens, hatched in April, and of the little 
ones I have kept no account; I had six that I wintered, 
and you see the increase.” I stared and wondered, my 
doubts were all removed, and I could only say, “ it 
beats all I ever saw,”—I had the “ hen fever.” 

On the first of September the whole household were 
delighted with the arrival of the Shanghais, a hen 
with ten chickens just out of the shell, two April pul- 
lets and one April rooster, all beauties except the 
rooster, of achocolate color, feathered down to the 
toes. The hen was, arid is a model of a mother, care- 
ful, patient, quiet. For a month she never went fifty 
feet, as I think, from the door of the house. She ate, 
and then took her chickens under her wings, never 
run off into the wet grass, never scolded, never fretted 
if the children came near, showed no signs of bad tem- 
per, but wasin fact a well bred Chinese lady, of the 
“golden slipper order.” The chickens were hardy, 
gentle and quiet, not given to mischief, but content 
to eat and be still; all lived but one, which was 
drowned. They grew, and grew well. If I wished to 
see them I had only to step to the door and they were 
sure to be in sight. The pullets grew finely and were 
almost as quiet asthe mother. The rooster made no 
noise, indeed we all were impatient that no morning 
crowing delighted our ears, crow he would not, till 
the month of October was almost out. 

On the 28th of October one of the pullets com- 
menced laying and has kept at it daily ever since, one 
or two days only excepted; about the same time, the 
old hen commenced weaning her chickens. It was 
done in her own quiet way, no fighting, no pecking, 
no running off, and getting upon a high roost and 
leaving the little ones uncared for. She used great 
forbearance, and was not hasty in allowing her fami- 
ly to “ think for themselves” without first giving them 
lessons in the art of self care—a short note, a look 





seemed to warn the brood and give them notice in 
the morning that they had permission to «alk out 
and spend an hour alone, while the mother took a 
solitary walk across the yard or around the house, as 
if to meditate on the step she was about to take. At 
night she still took the chickens, now two months old, 
to her side and brooded them as formerly, coming out 
with them in the morning and seeing them fed, and 
thex dismissing them for an hour or two, and by the 
first of November she dismissed them for the day, but 
still hovered them at night. The next move was to 
leave them at night but to look after them at times 
during the day. On the 14th of November the wean- 
ing was about ended, and the hen gave manifest. indi- 
cations that she intended to set about other work. 
She examined boxes, nooks, corners, and all places 
about the house for a place for a nest;—almost seem- 
ing to say, “why dont you fix a good place for me? 
If you want eggs, make me a nest; come, hurry up 
your cakes.” The hint was taken, a nest was made, 
and on that day she began laying, still taking care of 
her chickens by day. Yesterday, the 21st of Novem- 
ber, was a cold day, and the daily egg was not forth- 
coming. ‘To-day she showed some signs of wishing to 
change her quarters. She went upon the nest and 
came off, looked about, and came to the wood-house. 
She was taken up, carried to the nest, and placed on 
it and left there, where she remained, and in a few 
minutes the egg was in the, proper place. She makes 
no noise, never cackles nor quarrels. 

Now these are facts.) My Shanghais have vindica- 
ted their charactet, and sustained their high reputa- 
tion for good nursing and good laying. NIzzs. 


The Right Spirit in Kent County. 

Mr. W. 8. H. Welton. the President of the Agricul- 
tural Society in Kent county, sends us the following 
portion of the proceedings of the supervisors, exhib- 
iting a most commendable spirit on the part of 
the board, and one which we take pleasure in 
pointing to as worthy of imitation. We have no 
doubt but that every citizen will feel the effects of 
this judicious appropriation, while the slight increase 
in the annual taxes, will hardly be known by any. 
The county Society is the nucleus around which must 
gather a great deal of that local feeling which 
gives importance and weight to the farmers, and it 
also forms the centre from which must flow much of 
that spirit which stirs up emulation and a desire to 
excel. Besides, the county Society can be made the 
means of bringing improvements within sight of every 
one; for all cannot go long distances to State fairs. 

We publish the report, at Mr. Welton’s request, 
with much pleasure. 


The committee to whom have been referred the 
petition of the officers of the Keut County Agricul- 
tural Society, submitted the following: 

To the Bourd of Supervisors of Kent County: 

Your committee to whom was referred the matter 
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of the petition of the Kent County Agricultural So- 
ciety, beg leave to report, 

That having given the subject due consideration. 
they have arrived at the conclusion, that this Board 
should accord to the Kent County Agricultural So- 
ciaty the full benefit of the Act under which they 
have made their application to this Board. 

This Society has maintained its organization for 
seven years, much of the time under adverse circum- 
stances, striving to infuse a spirit amongst the people 
that should bring into action a more energetic life, by 
which the arts of Agriculture, Mechanics and Manu- 
factures in all their branches should receive a great- 
er impetus, and one that shall give our county that 
position which its resources warrant. Cramped in 
means, the Society has not been able to carry out its 
great objects as fully as it has desired; and to the pub- 
lic eye it may have seemed to languish without effect- 
ing that amc uit of good it should have done. But its 
influence has been silently working its way in the 
minds of the people until they have become earnest 
for the advance nent of the objects had in view by 
the Society, and which, us they grow, make the people 
happy and independent, elevating them in all that 
makes a nation noble and powerful. 

The result of the Fairs of the Society have fully ex- 
emplified the truth of this, But to be brief in our 
report, your committee therefore believe that the 
time has arrived which is most opportune to lend a 
helping hand, and the sooner bring our county to that 
position which the public must acknowledge as_ first 
in the State, and a position in point of wealth, that all 
may be proud of—a high Agricultural and Mechanical 
one. 

Your Committee. therefore, recommend the passage 
of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this Board of Supervisors appro- 
priate for the benefit and use of the Kent County 
Agricultural Society, five hundred and seventy-six 
dollars and thirty-six cents, it being one-tenth of one 
mill tax on the dollar on the assessment roll of Kent 
county for the year 1855. 

Rego'ved, That the said sum of $576,36 shall be 
expended by the said Agricultural Society, as follows, 
to wit: Aum not to exceed one half thereof to li- 
quidate the indebtedness ‘of the Society, incurred in 
the preparation of grounds, &c., for its recent Fair 
and the premiums awarded thereat. The balance to 
be applied, as the S sciety shall select, on a purchase 
of permanent grounds, to be owned and held by the 
Society for its legitimate use, or in the purchase of 
Agricultural, Horticultural, Me:hanical, and other 
suitable books and p2riodicals to be distributed as 
premiums at its next annual fair in 1856. 

Resolved, That the said $576,36 shall remain in 
the Treasury of Kent County in trust for said Agri- 
’ cultural Society, and shall be paid by the Treasurer 
of Kent County to the Treasurer of the said Agri- 
cultural Society or his order, on the order of the 
Secretary of the Kent County Agricultural Society, 
countersigned by the President thereof. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the said Agricultural Society 
to report to this Board at its next annual session, the 
dispositivn made of this money by the Society, speci- 
fying the objects to which the several amounts drawn 
have been applie‘!; together with such other matter 
as they may think interesting to the Board. 

T. E. Wermore, 
_ Jno. B. Conron. 

On motion of Mr. Chubb, the Report and Resolu- 

tions were adopted unanimously.” 








On Grinding Grown Wheat. 

Messrs. Epitors Michigan Farmer:—‘y insert- 
ing the followlng, you may confer a favor on many 
of your subscribers, and the public generally: 

Some five years ago when nearly all the wheat in 
this state was more or less grown—I purchased a 
load much worse than usual, had it taken to my mill 
—my millers found considerable fault, and did not 
want to grind it. I told them I wished to make an ex- 
periment, and wanted them to follow my directions, 
which was to have it well smutted and claned, and 
when it came round to the hopper, to put one peck 
ofclean dry corn to every bushel of wheat, and grind 
it all together—not too close,which they did. 1 then 
distributed the flour among my neighbors, put some 
in small sacks and sent it by my teams to the dif- 
ferent hotels on the road to Milwaukee, told the men 
to say to them that it was made frem grown wheat, 
and that I wanted they should try it, and if they could 
not use it to feed it to the pigs at my expense. When 
I saw them they wanted more of that grown wheat 
flour—wanted to know how I could make flour with- 
out having the wheat grown, not willing to believe 
that it wasfrom grown wheat. All, without excep- 
tion, pronounced it first rate. 

Ido not think it is quite as good for cakes and 
pies—but for bread and biscuit ' think it fully equal, 
besides there is some economy in it. Try it and see. 
B, A. JENKINS. 





Genesee, Wis., Nov. 1855. 





Look to your Bees. 


Bees, like everything else, should be properly cared 
for. We knew of several swarms that died during 
the last winter, with an abundance of honey in the 
hive, for want of proper ventilation. The past winter 
was one of unusual mortal ty, very likely from the 
same cause; the hive should be properly ventilated. 
Any hives having holes in the top, or within the char - 
ber for boxes,should have a piece of zinc or tin piered 
full of holes like a seive, placed over the aperture to 
permit the steam to pass off. The holes in the hive 
should always be left open. If you have nothing but 
the old fashioned box hive, raise it from the stand 
about half an inch upon one side, and keep it in that 
position during cold weather, by placing under the 
hive some article to keep it up. This will permit a 
free circulation of air, and perhaps save your bees. 
Protect your bees by a house, or by placing over 
them a shelter; this will prevent them from flying 
out in warm days, when they often get chilled and 
cannot return. In sueh cases the swarms get reduced 
too small to keep up their natural heat, and conse- 
quently die. N. 


par It is estimated that the wheat harvest in the 
United States, the past year, amounted to between 
168 and 185,000,000 bushels. 
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The Gilmore Bee Hive. 


FrrenD Nosie:—I herein enclose the report of 
the Committee of the Kalamazoo County Agricul- 
tural Society for 1855, at which place one of Gil- 
more’s patent Bee House and Hives were exhibited 
by J. Henry, Esq,, with six swarms of bees at work. 
The committee awarded it the first premium, It is 
as follows: 

The committee appointed to examine Gilmore’s 
Patent Bee Hive & House, respectfully report as 
follows : 

Gilmore’s patent embodies many principles entirely 
new to this Committee, and worthy, in their estima- 
tion, of a more extended notice than can be embraced 
in this report. A few of the leading characteristics 
they would not fail to mention. It reduces the man- 
agement of bees to a system of economy not heretos 
fore brought to notice. It unites a number of swarms 
in one great family or community, and provides for 
the working in any particular hive. The increase may 
be made to form an entire new colony, They can be 
made to swarm or not at the entire will of the man- 
ager—uo loss is sustained as in many other methods 
by swarms flying away, and it secures the safety of 
any weak swarm from robbers, 

The feeding principle opens a new field in economy 
of bee culture, whereby the profits are increased 
much greater than any method heretofore known, as 
has been fully attested to this committee by many 
highly respectable persons now using the same. 

Therefore your Committee would award as a just 
compensation for its deserved merits, a premium of 
not less than three dollars to Jas, Henry Jr., for Bee- 
hives and House, exhibited with bees working. And 
alco three dollars to John L. Reed, for model Hives 
and Bee House, containing sixty-four swarms, it being 
the highest premium awarded any article in this class. 
And your Committee would take pleasure in recom- 
mending this patent to all those desirous of engaging 
successfulty in the management of Bees. 

ELISH 1 LANDON, 
FREEMAN HOPKINS, 
H. DALE ADAMS, 
To F. Ransom, Esq,., Ch’n. Committee. 
Pres’t Kal. Co. Ag, Soc. 

Mr. J. A, Cook, agent for Gilmore’s improved 
“Patent Bee House,” above referred to, showed us a 
few days since, one of these houses, and we were 
easily convinced that this was just the thing desired 
by Apiarians, and we most heartily recommend them 
to all ‘persons concerned iu Bees, as being both an 
economical hnd desirable article. Mr. Joun L. Reep, 
of this place, has one of these house swith 64 swarms, 
all in active operation—Kal. Gazette, 

To Gilmore’s Bee-house and Hives were awarded 
premiums at the Calhoun, Washtenaw, and Oakland 
County Fairs. All the honey that was exhibited at 
six County Fairs in Michigan the past fall, was taken 
from the Gilmore Hives. As there are a large num- 
ber of these houses for from three to one hundred 
hives being put up in all the counties where the plan 
has been exhibited, we name a few of those now in 
operation which may be seen at the following places : 
At A. F. Moon’s, Paw Paw. Mr. Warner's, near 
Paw Paw, for thirty-six hives. Kalamazoo:—J.»L. 
Reed, for sixty hives; Wm. P. Barrows, for forty- 





eight; J. W. Glover, for eighteen; Doct. F. Hopkins, 
for six; Levi Krouse, for 6; H. Wells, 13, and 18 others 
of various sizes. S, P. Wormby and Mr. Martin, 
Marshall; Doct. Bush, Battle Creek; Mr. Fitzgerald 
for 32 hives, and Mr. Ellison for 18 hives, at Bell, 
vue; O. Dickinson, for 18; John Feigher, for 18, and 
J. B. Rasy for 40, at Vermontville; L. W. Bodwell, 
for 6, and T., A. Haviland for 52 hives, at Ann 
Arbor; Lyman Wyard for 52 hives at Ypsilanti; Mr. 
Sherman of Cooper, Kal. Co., for 52 hives; James 
Benson, of Schoolcraft, for 26 hives, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen for from three to eight hives : Joseph 
Pierce; Asa Brown; Mr. Crooks; Mr, Bishop; Mr. 
Springer; Mr. Allen; Rev. A. L. Payson. There are 
now 2214 swarms of bees in the Gilmore house and 
hives in operation in Michigan, The plan was not 
introduced until about the first of May, and by one 
Agent only, who has removed large numbers of 
swarms from old hives to the Gilmore. I expect to 
be prepared the ensuing Spring with hives and help 
to change the bees from old hives to new ones for all 
those who wish to adopt the plan. 
James A, Cook, Windsor, Vt., 


General Agent for the Western and Southern 
States. 
Kalamazoo, Dec. 12, 1855, 


“The Little Giant.” 

A valued subscriber, living in St. Joseph County, 
in this State, wrote to us, not long since, that imme- 
diately upon seeing the advertisement of Scott & 
Hedges’ “ Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill” in our 
November number, he sent to Cincinnati for one, as 
he had a large crop of corn and wished to grind it to 
suit himself, independent of grist-mills. We requested 
that after he had made a trial of it he should give us 
his opinion of its merits to publish for the benefit of 
others who might wish to purchase. In a recent 
letter he says:— 

“ As regards the Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill, 
I have, as yet, ground but twenty-five or thirty 
bushels, but so far ag I t:ave used it, it works fully 
equal to my expectations, I ground seven bushels 
of meal for a neighbor, within an hour, with my light 
poney alone. They sifted some of the meal and made 
batter-cakes, of which I ate to-day, as nice and fine 
as need be, In fact, it grinds the cob finer, if any 
thing than the grain, and much finer than the grist 
mill does, The price of it was $40 and the freight- 
age cost some six or eight more, but I would not now 
part with it for twice its price if I could not obtain 
another. Every stock-grower should have one.” 

Since this letter was received, we notice that the 
Editor of the Constantine Mercury speaks in terms 
of praise of the operations of the Little Giant, above 
spoken of, whose performance hé had witnesssd. The 
little fellow is destined to become as notorious as 


Tom Thumb, and wili make fortunes for his owner if 
not for himself. 
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Managing Bees. 


Mr. Epiror: —I notice in the October number of 
your paper, an inquiry from, “ A Reader of the Far- 


mer,” inquiring by way of the Farmer, how bees are 


driven from an old hive, to a new one, and also the 
best method of managing bees while swarming. 
Having had an experience of over twenty years in 
the management of honey bees, and having tried 
many experiments in order to ascertain the best 
method of managing bees during the swarming sea- 
son, and also to ascertain if possible the best method 
of transferring bees from old hives to new ones, J 
thought it might not be uninteresting to the “Reader 
of the Farmer” to learn something of my experience. 
And T expect that while I state to the public through 
the Farmer, what I believe to be the best method of 
managing bees during the swarming season, and more 
especially my method of transferring bees from old 
hives to new ones, other apiarists may differ with 
me in regard to what is the best method of transfer. 
ing bees,for Iam aware that there are different ways in 
which the operation of driving is performed by api 


_arians, each, alleging that his way is the best. And 


there are others that condemn the practice of driving 
bees from an old hive to a new one, perhaps because 
some inexperienced beekeeper has performed the ope- 
ration ina bungling manner, thereby destroying the 
colony. But to the point. In order to transfer a col- 
ony of bees from an old hive to a new one, I, in the 
first place remove the new hive from the bench or bee- 
house and place the new hive where the old one was 
taken from; now turn the old hive bottom upwards as 
near the entrance of the new hive as possible. I put 
on my bee-dress and woolen gloves, then with a small 
hammer or stick, I beat the sides of the old hive, and 
in a few minutes the bees commence their march from 
the old hive to the new one, generally in 15, or 20 
minutes, the most of the bees will leave the hive. I 
watch attentively for the queenduring the operation. 
If she enters the new hive, the work is accomplished 
without any danger of the loss of the colony; if I do 
not discover the queen passing out with the bees, I 
carefully remove the honey, examining each piece of 
honey, in order that the queen may be found if she is 
in the hive with the few remaining bees, for if the 
queen is destroyed, the whole colony is lost. The 
operation may be performed with perfect safety by 
an experienced bee-keeper, and I am of the opinion 
that bees cannot be kept in good healthy condition 
without having their combs renewed once in four o1 
five years, either by driving the bees from the old 
to the new hive, or by using a dividing hive from 
which only a part of the old combs are removed at a 
time, thereby avoiding the danger of losing the col- 
ony by changing the combs as in the old way of 
driving all out at once. 

I have made a valuable improvenent in the divi- 





ding bee-hive by constructing a double bee-hive,which 
will allow a part of the old comb to be withdrawn at a 
time without the least disturbance to the bees,in which 
colonies of bees may be multiplied to any desirable 
extent without swarming. 

My manner of managing bees while swarming is 
as follows viz: 

I dig upby the roots a large number of small trees 
about one inch and a half in diameter, cutting off the 
roots about four or five feet long, the trunk or body 
about four feet long. I sharpen the top end and stick 
them in the ground near my apiary; when the bees 
swarm, they most invariably cluster on these roots. 
When the bees have clustered in a body, Lin the first 
place, spread a clean cloth upon a table, raising the 
front side with wedges. I then remove the root upon 
which they have clustered, and shake them off gently 
at the front of the hive, into which they will soon 
enter. Assoon as the most of the bees have entered 
the hive, Iremove them to the place where I intend 
to have them stand during the season ; to prevent 
their flight to the woods. I have practiced hiving 
bees in this manner for twenty years, during which 
time I have not lost a single swarm by flight to the 
woods, If bees are left where they are hived until 
evening (as is the practice of many bee-keepers,) they 
are very liable to leave their hive and flee to some 
hollow tree. I disapprove of ringing of bells, or blow- 
ing of horns, or making any uncommon noise while 
the bees are swarming, for it is useless. All I want 
is a clean hive, and a small brush or goose quill to 
brush them with if they are reluctant in entering the 
new hive, which they sometimes are, in a very warm 
day. 

In 1834,I lost threeswarms in consequence of leaving 
them standing where I hived them; since then, I have 
removed them immediately after hiving them, and the 
result is, I have lost none in that way since, although 


I have hived hundreds of swarms. 


C. H. Goup. 
Grand Traverse, Mich , Nov 10. 


a 


Birmingham---Smith’s Novelty Works. 





The modest little village of Birmingham is situ.ted 
on the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad, in the town 
of Bloomfield, Oakland county, about eighteen miles 
from Detroit. Its location is upon a level piece of 
land elevated a little above the surrounding farm 
lands; it is already a place of considerable business. 
Its location being one of the most pleasant in Oak- 
land county, has already attracted the attention of 
some of the citizens of the City of the Straits, as a 
suburban residence, and several good dwellings have 
heen, and are now being erected. It has two churches, 
several stores and a flouring-mill and a saw-mill in 
the immediate vicinity. The farming lands around 
are rich and fertile, and under a high state of cultiva- 
tion. The citizens do not attempt to outdo Pontiac, . 
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and are too modest to aspire to a city charter, but 
they certainly deserve much credit for their enterprise 
and activity in several branches of the mechanic arts, 
and like its namesake in England, much is done in 
the manufacture of implements of iron. 

The Novelty Works of A. Smith & Son, are on 
quite an extensive scale, and at their foundry are 
manufactured large numbers of various kinds of agri- 
cultural implements, among which is the well-known 
Jointer or Subsoil plow, better known as Unele 
Alaron’s, or the Michigan Plow. Mr. Smith the 
senior, is the inventor of this plow, and has lived to 
see it come into very general use, and to be universally 
esteemed, and to Mr. Smith, by the invention of this 
should be awarded great praise, and his name handed 
down to posterity as a benefactor. The firm also 
manufacture various other plows, corn-planters, cast 
iron rollers, stump screws, cider presses, apple grind- 
er and corn-shellers combined; this is a very desirable 
article, Their cross-cut sawing machines are something 
worthy of being brought into general use. Witb 
these saws can be sawed from twenty to thirty cords 
of wood per day, with a reasonable power i 

The Messrs Jenks are now erectitig a foundry and 
machine shop, which with the Novelty Works, will be 
able to manu‘acture nearly all the agricultural imple- 
ments required by Oakland county, and counties ad 
joiuing. There is at Birmingham the usual variety 
of machine shops, and the place is growing and will 
soon be one of considerable importance. N. 





One of the Committee's Answer. 


Kptrork MicuicaAn Farmer :—An article in the 
December number of the Farmer, signed Abdallah 
Chief, and endorsed by the editor, seems to require 
a reply, inasmuch as charges of “ gross injustice,” pre- 
judice “doings that look queer,” and many other 
epithets are preferred against the Viewing Committee 
by this rampant Abdallah, because we did not think 
his horse worthy of a premium — consequently left 
him as good as we found him, without pointing out 
his defects and making comparisons which would not 
only descredit him in the estimation of the Committee, 
but would also apply to other horses, hence the ne- 
cessity of simply reporting the result of our delibera- 
tions, rather than all of the details which were inci- 
dental to it. In Abdallah’s first paragraph the Com 
mittee are exonerated by forced presumption, “ that if 
the Abdallah Chief was not entitled to the first pre- 
mium, his owners preferred he should receive none 
at all.” Here is a supposition of being tampered with 
by the owners of Abdallah. Regarding the preferment 
of his owners or the owners of any other horses we 
had nothing to do and cared Jess. Our duty was to 
examine horses —not men or their interests — which 
we endeavored to do to the best of our ability. The 
first premium was awarded to the chestnut horse 
Here, Abdallah expresses himself half-and-half — one 





breath granting us a left-hand compliment for our 
judgment —all the while presuming things which ‘his 
imagination conjured up— at the other breath finding 
fault and trying to point out defects in the chestnut, 
besides instituting insidious comparisons between the 
Morgan and the Messenger breed, much to the dispa- 
ragement of the former. Had the Committee said as 
much to the reverse, there would have been a tem- 
pest in a tea-pot suddenly, It may be proper to 
here remark tkat the chestnut horse alluded to was 
awarded the sweep-stake premium at the Society’s ex- 
hibition the year previous by a competent Committee, 
and the horse was said to be in as good condition the 
past fall. Abdallah was, no doubt, then in existence, 
bat we heard no fault found ; indeed, it is suspected 
that he helped grind the same axe. ‘The balance of 
Abdallah’s article compasses a great reach of step 
and thoughts on various subjects —that ancient corn 
field enclosure, that little ring, those six feet ridges, 
and that little trial of speed in that little ring with 
six feet ridges, disturbs the harmony of his better 
feelings not a little; and well may they be somewhat 
ruffled after being heralded long and loud inside two 
forty, then be beat badly by that old plug Jackson. 
Then were the spoons, so near within his grasp, un- 
ceremoniously wrenched; a clean pedigree and the 
senses of good Judges “ one pile of ruins, all the re- 
sult of speed and the sports of that little ring, so 
quietly entered.” Who would not feel bad and abuse 
everybody, after such trials.of speed with like results. 

With regard to Committee men being required to 
publish written details of each animal brought for- 
ward for their inspection, also, to show the reason 
why certain ones received a premium, to the exclu- 
sion of others, would be imposing a task superfluous 
and interminate, and this usual and well-known stand- 
ard by which the merits of horses are measured, is 
equally fabulous; indeed, there is no published stand- 
ard that will apply to the case in controversy. The 
horse for all work is an exception to rules and fine 
spup theories regarding his breeding, and nine times 
out of ten he is of no known pedigree. 

It is a pleasant pastime for any of them to describe 
his beau ideal of that most noble animal, Thus, it 
only requires a few borrowed words from them, sta- 
ting the incidents which called it forth, and the most 
fastidious are to be sutisfied with this sham report. 
So much for vague description. It is not, however, 
so easy and pleasant a task for those who are nimble 
in cescribing, to select one that will in all respects 
answer his written description, and in most cases they 
are at an entire loss, knowing nothing about the busi- 
ness, hence the wide difference in describing a good 
horse, and training a good horse, that will answer a 
good description. This latter qualification belongs to 
the horse-dealer. It is a perfection obtained by long 
experience. If this be “no standard,” or a.“ crude” 
one, then have the Committee greatly erred by not 
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giving Abdallah the premium, which, in our opinion, 
he was not entitled to and can never get, so long as 
that excess of white day-light plays around him, and 
so long as shadow is not taken up for substance. We 
not only profess to have understood the -duties as- 
signed us on the occasion refered to, but also to have 
acted from perfect honesty of purpose, the editors 
direct to the contrary notwithstanding. The exhibi- 
tors, with barely one exception, were entire strangers 
to us, so were the balance of the committee with 
whom we acted, all agreeing to the awards reported, 
without bias from any quarter. We spent our time 
and money wholly in the discharge of our duties, 
during the four days of the Fair, having no other 
business, and are rewarded hy castigation from the 
Michigan Farmer. Verily, it is highly gratifying to 
act as a Committee-man at a Michigan State Fair! 


One or THE CoMMITTEE. 
December 17th, 1855, 


Abdallah Chief. 


Mr. Eprror:—Some censure has been cast upon 
the committee of the State Agricultural Society on 
horses of all work, on account of their neglecting to 
notice or award a premium to the above named horse. 

The committee certainly have the semblance of an 
apology for their course in the fact that Abdallah 
was anew horse, recently introduced into the State, 
and without a reputation hereexcept upon paper. It 
is very easy for the jockey to manufacture a paper 
pedigree, or make pure blood to flow through bogus 
veins. Deception is not to be implied in,this ins’ ance. 

The committee had no means of judging of the 
merits of this animal except from outward appearance; 
this though above mediocrity, was-not enough to cast 
all others in the shade, more especially with such com- 
petitors as that beautiful chestnut “from Coldwater. 
It has been intimated that the proprietors would have 
considered it an unworthy concession to have accept- 
ed anything short of the first premium. 

It would require considerable credulity to contest 
the right of way,or claim precedence over that perfectly 
formed, promptly stepping, stylish Morgan from Cold- 
water. He has acquired a reputation for speed, and 
is an older if not a better resident, It would be use- 
less to compare notes. That lofty crest, that noble 
figure and perfect action left him, in the opinion of 
the “ most skillfnl connoisseur” head and shoulders 
above his distinguished rivals. 

If there are horses in the State that excel the Ab- 
dallah in form and action, the proprietors must fall 
back upon his superior condensed bone and muscle— 
that is speed and bottom, to establish his reputation. 
It is not part of the dutics of a committee of the 
State Agricultural society to give every horse that 
comes into the State well recommended, a letter of 
credit, or paper puff. Let the proprietors exhibit his 
severe Wind, and bottom, then he will stand before 








the public, not in b-rrowed garments, but upon his 
own merits. One exhibition of “two forty” would 
be worth a cart load of receipts. 


It is not the object of this communication to dis- 
parage, or doubt the pedigree of the Abdailah, but 
the writer presumes that the horse possesses all that 
is claimed for him, only premising that the committee 
were left in the dark, or at least without sufficient 
light to judge correctly of the intrinsic merits of the 
animal, 


It is not the province, or policy of the Agricultur- 
al society to pamper an unworthy animal by forestall- 
ing the public mind in their behalf, because the evil 
would be perpetuated in the production of a race of 
worthless colts. 

What we want to encourage is the rearing of horses 
with speed, strength, and beauty combined, in horse- 
flesh that implies utility. Relying exclusively upon 
pedigree, or the virtues of a long line of ancestors, has 
been very aptly compared to the potato plant, the 
best part is under ground. ‘The horse must earn his 
fame without adveutitious aid. In room of receiving 
crédit he must give character to the family, to prove 
that he is a true scion of a su;erior stock. 


In the absence of and improper motive, the com- 
mittee have the benefit of a doubt of the impropriety 
of their action with regard to the Abdallah, so long 
as the owners rely apon third rate papers obtained 
in competition with respectable horses. The propri- 
etors have shown a commendable zeal for the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses by the introduction of 
the Abdallah Chief. They must pot him upon his 
haunches, if he succeeds upon the turf, he will stand 
the severe test of a Michigan committee 

Farr Puay. 


Ticks Ree. 1 

U. S- A@ricuLturaL Society.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the United States Agricultural Society will be 
held at Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, January 6, 4856. 


Business of importance will come before the meeting. 
Reports from its officers willbe submitted, and a new elec- 
tion be made in which it is desirable that every State and 
Territory should be represented. 

Lectures and interesting discussions are expected on 
subjects pertaining te the objects of the Association, by 
distinguished scientific and practical agriculturists, The 
transactions of 1855, containing a full account of the late 
exhibition at Boston, will be distributed to such members 
as are present, 

The various Agricultural Societies of the country are 
respectfully requested to send delegates to this meeting; 
and all gentlemen who are interested in the welfare of 
American agriculture, who would promoce a more cordial 
spirit of intercourse between the different sections of our 
land, and who would elevate this most important pursuit 
to a positioa of greater usefulness and honor, are also in- 
vited to be present on this occasion. 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. 


W. S. Kine, Secretary. 
December, 1855. 
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Horticultural Department. 
B. NOBLE, EpirTor. 
Valedictory. 


1t is with much regret that I feel myself compelled 
to announce to the readers of the Michigan Farmer, 
that for want of time to attend to the duties of Edi- 
tor of the Horticultural Department, to my own sat- 
isfaction and the benefit of its patrons, that I must 
wit draw from that position and leave it to other 
hands. 

The time that I have devoted to this department 
has been to me time pleasantly spent, and I hope it 
has proved beneficial to others. 

It is my desire that the agricultural publications of 
the state should take a high stand, and maintain it; 
in order to accomplish this the Editors must be well 
informed and give much time to the preparation of 
the matter they contribute. 

My own time being very fully occupied in the agri- 
cultural and horticultural operations of the state, 
but in a different, yet kindred sphere, I find it difficult 
to devote the time necessary to a full development ot 
the horticultural department of the Farmer, without 
neglecting business in other departments of agricul- 
tural operations that require much time and close ap 
plication. I mnst, therefore, withdraw my name from 
the head of the Horticultural Department, but. will, 
as occasion may offer, contribute to its columns. 

Mr. S. B. Nosir, who will hereafter have the 
charge of the Horticultural Department of the 
Farmer, has long taken a warm interest in rural 
matters, and having both the time and experience, 
will render that division of the Farmer instructive 
and deserving attention. He shall have my most 
cordial co-operation, and 1 give him a hearty wel- 
come to the chair editorial which my resignation hus 
rendered vacant. 





Ss. 





J. C. Hoimes. 
Detroit, December, 1855. 





eee 


The Michigan Nurserymen and Fruit Growers’ 
Association. 


This Association will hold its third annual meeting 
at Jackson, commencing on the second Tuesday eve- 
ning in January. 

Matters relative to fruit and fruit growing, will be 
discussed by all the members who wish to take part. 
Those who have attended the former meetings of the 
association, have found them pleasing and instructive. 
_ Will not every nurseryman, gardener and orchardist, 

in the state, be present at this meeting and participeat 
in the discussions, and the resulting benefits? 

Horticulture is an interesting subject to the citizens 
of our state, therefore, we hope all who can will be 
present, and contribute to the entertainment by par- 





ticipating in the discussion of the following ques- 
tions, viz: 

What is the best mode ofcleansing the seeds of the 
apple, pear, cherry, plum and peach? 

Upon what soils, and in what manner should the 
above varieties be cultivated, in order to produce the 
best stocks? 

What method of pruning trees in the nursery rows 
should be observed in order to aid in the production 
of strong, healthy trees? . 

Is the spring or the autumn the best time for tzans- 
planting fruit trees in Michigan? 

What success have fruit growers in this State had 
in the cnltivation of the pear upon quince stocks ?— 
Also upon stocks of the thorn? Upon the mountain 
ash ? Upon what soils, and how cultivated ? 

What variety of the strawberry have nfembers cul- 
tivated, and with what success ? 

What varieties of grape are found to succeed best 
in open cultivation ? 

What is the best method of cultivating the grape ? 

What hedging plants have been cultivated by 
members, and with what success ? od 

The above questions, together with many others 
that may be interesting and important to the horti- 
culturists of Michigan, will be discussed, It is hoped 
that many specimens of fruits will be presented for 
exhibition and discussion. 

Before the close of the session officers for the ensu- 
ing year will be elected. H, 


a a eee 


Deterioration of Apples. 


Our attention has frequently been called to the fact 
that’ several varieties of apples, that in the eastern 
states, and in western New York, are long keepers, 
and were in this state when the trees first came into 
bearing, have so far deteriorated that they are ma- 
tured and go to decay from one to three months ear- 
lier than they once did. Whether this is owing to 
the peculiarities of our climate, or whether it arises 
from accidental causes, or from the mode of treat- 
ment either of the trees in growing, or of the fruit af- 
ter being gathered, remains to be settled. Whatever 
may be the cause, the fact is sufficient to arrest the 
attention of all fruit growers, especially those who 
contemplate enlarging their orchards or setting new 
ones, If the Swaar, which formerly kept good till 
April, or the Newtown pippin, or R ussets which re- 
mained sound till May and June, are now matured in 
January and February, some other varieties should be 
selected to take their place as late keepers. Our ap- 
ples from trees about twenty-two years old are so 
far deteriorated that our Russets and Newtowns which 
formerly kept till June, are now in prime in January 
and February. Swaars which ought to keep till 
April, are now matured and gone to decay before the 
middle of January, Our Rhode Island Greenings which 
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formerly kept till February, are now, in December, 
showing signs of decay. 

Our Northern Spys, which at the east are called 
late keepers, are now Dec. 15, at maturity. Our 
Northern Spy were grown upon a young tree forced 
into bearing by high cultivation, and bore the past 
season its firs: crop. The soil of our orchard is grav- 
elly loam. We have enumerated the above particu 
lars to call attention to the facts. January and Feb- 
ruary will be the b: st, and with many the only time 
to make observations as to the extent of the deterio- 
ration. As far as our information extends, the fruit 
growers in some sections of the northeastern and wes- 
tern portions of the state, make the same complaint 

Apples have already become a staple of Michigan, 
and if the thousands of trees now growing, supposed 
to be the latest keepers, prove only to be medium,our 
markets will be nearly destitute of apples by the first 
of March, unless different varieties are grown. With 
us the Newtown pippin has not proved itself what it 
is recommended to be in other locations; it is three 
years out of four, scrubby and of a diminutive size. 

* We dg not wish to condemn it. We only advise 
caution, so that orchardists may not set too freely 
until it is proved ‘o be adapted to our climate. It may 
be well calculated for some locations and soils, We 
advise the same as to the Northern Spy, We con- 
sider it in flavornot equal to the Esopus Spitzenburgh, 
Westfield Seek-no-further, und some other sorts, and 
if it does not prove with others a later keeper than 
with us, it is unworthy of cultivation, because we have 
better varieties at maturity at the same time The 
apple crop is of more importance than all our other 
fruits combined, therefore attention ought to be paid 
to it in proportion to its value. 

tee dreatentaht—vme 


Pears. 


It is a source of gratification to notice the in- 
creased attention paid to the cultivation of pears. 
A fruit yard without a due proportion of pear trees, 
is now considered deficient. Yet we think more at 
tention ought to be given to good winter fruit. It is 
just as easy to raise a good winter pear, as a winter 
apple; although there is now considerable winter 
fruit, the quantity ought to be increased a thousand 
fold. We hope those who have raised the winter 
pears, will give through the Farmer, a list of those 
varieties which do the best in our climate, and the 
time of ripening, what kind of soil grown on, or 
whether on standard trees or dwarfs. There are now 
hundreds who contemplate setting pear trees next 
spring, who are comparatively ignorant as to what 
varieties do best in our climate, and wish to take the 
opportunity of the comparatively leisure time of the 
ensuing winter, to ascertain where they can procure 
such as they want, and make what preparations they 
can for early operations in the spring. N. 





Grape Vines and Pruning. 


Although the grape is of as easy cultivation as the 
apple or peach, a small proportion of the gardens 
only are graced with even one vine. They require 
no more time than should be bestowed upon a currant 
bush, They may be trained to a stake, fence, trellis 
or side of a building; and when properly cared for, 
one or two vines will supply fruit for a large family. 

Procure of some nurseryman of reputation, good 
healthy,well rooted plants, of one or two year’s growth, 
of good hardy sorts, and where only one or two vines 
are needed, the Isabella is the best for our climate, 
when more are to be planted, add the Alexander, 
Catawba and other hardy kinds. Set them out prop- 
erly, and mulch them with straw, long manure, saw 
dust, or chip manure. Vines that are already planted 
and need pruning, should be pruned in January or 
February at fartherest, selecting the coldest time to 
do it, and when the ground is frozen hard, when such 
a time occurs. Cultivators differ as to the best mode 
of pruning ‘We prefer to cut off about half of the 
last years growth; tie the large branches in a horrizon- 
tal position to a trellis, and the smaller branches up- 
rightly. If, owing to the warmth of the weather, the 
vines bleed,sharpen the end, and stick upon it a small 
potato, and it will usually stop immediately. We 
have known the sap to run freely in February when 
the ground was not frozen; therefore embrace the 
Jirst opportunity to prune all you intend. 

You may also improve the present opportunity to 
prune such vines as you intend to set out in the spring, 
they will then be ready for transplanting, which should 
be done early. N. 


——— 


Mulching Strawberries. 


The winter of 1854—’5 was one of unusual sever- 
ity. We leard a very general complaint that straw- 
berries were winter killed in many locations. We 
think it is owing not so much to severe cold weather, 
as to the sudden transition from cold to heat. By sud- 
den freezing and thawing the soil contracts and ex- 
pands; the roots and viues are affected thereby, and if 
not destroyed outright they are so much injured that 
one entire season is required to reinstate them. This 
may be obviated in a great measure by mulching 
with spent tan, saw dust or straw, being careful not 
to put on enough to sinother the plants. In the spring 
when the plants begin to grow, and not before, remove 
a portion of the mulching, leaving the top of each 
plant uncovered. The time has already come when 
the strawberry patch is considered a necessary append- 
age to every good garden, and none should be with- 
out one sufficiently large to supply the family with a 
reasonable quantity of a fruit conceded the most 
healthy and delicious of all others. N. 





77 Protect your herbaceous plants at this season. 
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Wadies’ Department. 


The Pine Tree. 


BY L. 





As hour by hour at da-’s decline, 

I ve sat and watched yon stately pine, 
And seen its pencilled branch:s lie 

Bo stil! agsins' the wintry sky, 

Or softly weving to and fro 

To we'come down the falling snow, 

I've wished that to my heart were given 
The nope that 'ooks alone to heaven, 
Then lke the pine tree ever-green 
Amid the wintry t- mpests seen, 

8 calm'y might J brave the strife 

And rise above the st rms of life. 

Then soft a- on yon waving tree 
Would fali tre suows of age on me, 
And Lirds that chantin ear y spring, 
Amic-my she!tering bouchs would sirg, 
And windsthat through the forests moan 
Would sigh to me ir gentler tone; 

The soft, confiding, whispering breeze 
Would piss the leafless fest trees, 
And, welcomed to my thrilling breast, 
Fold up its weary wings te rest. 

£o bles ed and b ess'ng might I rise 
Calm and serenély towa’d: the skies; 
So might | be at Itfe's decline 

Loved asI love you stately pine. 





On a New Farm. 


Mr. Epiror:—I am going to begin the new yewr 
by asking a favor of you. I am a young housekeeper; 
George and I have just moved into our new house on 
a new farm, and neither of us being very much expe 
rienced in managing for ourselves, we anticipate 
some difficulties, both in the fields and in the house- 
hold. When we lived near mother I could go to her 
for any information that I wanted; but we were not 
on a farm then, and the little work I had to do was 
very different from what I find it here. Being now 
some ways from neighbors, and too far from parents 
to depend upon them for instruction, I have be- 
thought me of the Farmer which has been a regu- 
lar visitor at my father’s for many years, and from 
whose pagesI have heard my mother say she had 
learned many useful things. I spoke to George about 
taking it, and he said, “Certainly; here is the money. 
send for it if you think it will help us any; we shall 
need all the light we can get.” 

And now, having secured the Farmer, the favor I 
have to ask is this: I want the privilege of speaking 
through its columns occasionally, either to ask infor- 
mation, or to impart to my sister housekeepers any 
knowledge or hints whichI think may be of use to 
them. Iwill promise not to write long letters, as I 
perceive that you have little room for such, on ac 
count of the space occupied by the men in the dis- 
cussion of their more important affairs; neither will I 
trouble you with irrelevant matters, if I understand 
what are such. My idea of a “Ladies’ Department” 
in such a journal as the Farmer, is, that it should 
bear the same relation to the “Agricultural Depart- 
ment,” as the farmer’s garden and door-yard do to 
his wheat and corn-fields. It does not need to be so 
large, yet it should contain a greater variety, and em- 
brace the ornamental as well as the merely useful; 





theugh even the ornamental, in either place should 
not be wholly without use. We would not wish our 
yards sown entirely to hollyhocks or poppies, nor our 
gardens all planted to cabbages or potatoes. So I 
think the household department in the Farmer should 
neither be given wholly to recipesfor puddings and 
pies, nor all taken up with articles intended more for 
amusement than instruction, but a blending of both, 
such as you have usually given us. I cannot prom- 
ise which I shall deal most in for the future, if you 
should allow me a place in your garden, but for the 
present, and till I get more experience as a writer, 
and as a housekeeper too, I shall have to confine my- 
self more to matters of fact than fancy, and ask,rath- 
er than.attempt to give information What I want 
advice about just now is this: Our place is, as I have 
said, entirely new; we have a fine piece of ground,not 
very large, fenced off in front of the house for a door- 
yard, and another in the rear for a garden. Ihave 
been gathering seeds, and engagin: shrubs and plants 
to put in my door-yard next spring; but the other day 
I was talking with George about it, and he says the 
the ground is too new to plant flowers in, It was 
broken up in the fall, at the same time the garden was 
to prepare it for spring vegetables, and George says 
he will have it planted with potatoes which will 
“bring the ground to,” and make it fit to put flowers 
in another year. He has seen other people do so on 
new farms; and so have I, but it is not pleasant to 
think of having only potat vines to look at from my 
little parlor window all next summer. I want to ask 
those who ought to know, if such a course is abso- 
lutely necessary to tame this wild land, or to “bring 
it to,” as George says. Would you have the yard 
planted to potatoes, Mr. Editor. 
Mary or Tue Woops. 

[ No, indeed; we vote the potatoes out of the door- 
yard, and Mary among our contributors in the same 
breath. We haveseen door-yards made into potato 
fields, and corn-fields, and weed fields too; and kept 
so year after year; but the men who made them and 
kept them so were not such men as we imagine 
“George” to be, for they did not even take the Far- 
mer, to say nothing about paying for it. 

People who settle on new farms are too apt to put 
off beautifying and ornamenting the grounds about 
their homes, first for want of time, and secondly for 
want of inclination; and some who do not know, and 
will not learn what utility thereis in beauty, think all 
time and labor devoted to its cultivation lost, while 
others still adhere to the old practice of “bringing 
the ground to,” which is in reality only an excuse to 
put off till another year what should be done at the 
first. If the ground is well plowed and dragged in 
the fall, and then spaded and laid out in the spring, 
and well pulverized about where the roots and seeds 
are planted, we assure Mary it will be “tame” enough 
to make a beginning for her shrubbery,and the sooner 
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tuat beginning is made when spring opens, the soon- 
er will she have the prospect of a pleasant view from 
that little parlor window. Her idea of the Ladies 
Department, and its object and uses, is very correct. 
We do not expect to raise great crops of wheat or 
plant groves of forest trees in this little enclosure. 
It is the garden of the Farmer somewhat upon the 
plan of the old-fashioned farm gardens where the gate 
opened between two little flower-beds, or perhaps 
clusters of rose bushes or flowering almonds, and then 
as you went on you came to rows, and beds, ridges, 
hills and trenches, each devoted to the cultivation of 
some useful vegetable, while very often around those 
of the most common sort would be a bordering of 
pinks or sweet-williams, and here and thereon cor- 
ners a tuft of violets or scented thyme. This, how- 
ever, is more properly a contribution garden, one 
which we expect to stock some as Mary is stocking 
hers, with seeds and shrubs from friends. No matter 





how homely the plant, if it has a use it will be welcome! 


here. We wantsome flowers too, for the same rea- 
son that Mary does; that we may have something 
more agreeable than potato vines to look at, a pleas- 
ant prospect from the little window of memory in the 
future. 





en 


Woman vs, Females. 


Mrs. Hale, in the Lady’s Book, makes some very 
just strictures on the improper use of the word fe- 
male as applied to woman. She says: 

“Where used to discriminate between the sexes the 
word female is an abjective. 

We do not object to the term when used, necessa- 
rilly, as an adjective; but many. indeed most writcrs 
employ the word as a nonn, which, when applied to 
woman, is improper, and sounds unpleasantly, as re- 
ferring to an animal. To illustrate: almost every 
newspaper we open, or book we read will have sen- 
tences like these: ‘A man and two females were seen,’ 
&c. ‘A gentleman was walking with a female com- 
- panion.’ ‘The females were much alarmed, &¢. Now 
why in this age of philological research, is such a 
style of writing tolerated? Why is the adjective. 
which applies to all female animals, used as a noun 
designating woman? It is inelegant, as well as well 
asabsurd, Expressed correctly thus: ‘A man and 
and two women,’ &c. ‘A gentleman and and a lady,’ 
‘The women were alarmed, &c. who does not see and 
feel that these last sentences are in better taste, more 
correct in language, and more definite in meaning? 
We call on our sex, on woman to use pen and voice 
to correct the error of language which degrades them 
by the animal epithet only. The beautiful appella- 
tion, woman, was given by the first man to distin- 
guish the sexes. Surely, the men of America will 
not be loth to recognize and restore the true title of 
those who are the guardians of home and its happi- 
ness.” 
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The ‘School House. 


. Eprror:—As the season for the commence- 
ment of the “winter schools” has arrived, and others 
have discussed the management of the pupil, I would 
like to give my idea of the management of the “ old 
school-house” itself during this season of the year. 

I have seen the young group take their seats with 
rosy cheeks, and eyes sparkling with health, and in a 
short time appear languid, and often before noon two 
or three have been dismissed because they said their 
heads ached and they felt sick. And can the rational 
man wonder at it? The teacher has permitted the 
breath of forty or fifty scholars to remain in a small 
room without ventilating, or in any wise admitting 
fresh air When asked to lower a window he replies 
“the room is not too warm.” 

The worst wish that I have for such a teacher is 
that he be obliged to study philosophy a little. 

On entering my new school room,the first object of 
isearch is for the ventilators,and if this proves in vain, 
the next is to see if the upper sash of the windows 
can be lowered, and if not, with the aid of a few bor- 
rowed tools, I soon have at least one window on each 
side that can be let down. These I usually keep low- 
ered an inch or more, thus letting the impure air 
which rises escape. I believe it to be highly injuri- 
ous to the intellectual as well asthe physical faculties, 
to be deprived of one of nature’s richest gifts,namely, 
pure unadulterated. air, and especially to the young, 
tender twigs of humankind. But pei haps enough of 
this. Yours respectfully, 


E. B. Carrter. 
Rice Creek, Calhoun Co,, Mvch. 


We have in type an excellent communication from 
S. Barent of Jonesville, on the subject of “ Common 
Schools and Teaching,” which should have appeared 
this month, but we have been compelled to leave it 
over for want of room. 

Washing Flannel, 

[Somebody sends in pencil marks, without name or date, 
the following directions for washing flannel and silk, and 
and also for making butter. ] 

First, wash your flannel in a suds not very hot, then wash 
\in asuds scalding hot, rinse well, hang out till nearly dry, 
\then smoke over brimstono. Try it; your flannels will be 
as white and clear as new, 

Silk can be cleaned in the same way, except that you 
wash it but once, and then smoke it over brimstone; it will 








Aprercen emery 


that will keep 


Have your pans well scalded; skim your milk every mor- 
ning, except the last milking. Churn every morning in 
hot weather; in cool weather, every other morning. To 
every two pounds of butter put one teacup of salt; let it 
stand one or two hours, then work it over thouroughly and 
put one ounce of pulverized loaf sugar to the same quanti- 
ty; work it in well, pack it in a crock and keep it covered 
air tight. Butter made in this way will keep good a year. 
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DETROIT, JANUARY, 1856. 
Volume XIV. 


With the present number commences the Four- 
teenth volume of the Michigan Farmer. When the 
first of next April is reached, it will be just three 
years since the present publishers took hold of this 
periodical with much fear and trembling, and certain- 
ly, more in accordance with the wishes and desires of 
some partial friends, than from any hope that they 
would find the task they had undertaken an easy one. 
During the first two years and a half, they have had 
to labor under many difficulties incident to the busi- 
ness, among which, one of the most prominent was 
the want of an office over which they could have some 
control, and be thus secure of punctuality in the issue- 
Another difficulty which they have to contend with 
is the want of punctuality in the payment of subscrip- 
tions. These in some measure tied our hands, but 
even over these we have struggled, and while we have 
made but little pecuniarily, we know from the opin- 
ions expressed both by our cotemporaries in this 
State, as well as in others, and also b. comparison, 
that our journal has steadily progressed in accordance 
with the times. We have now the command of ma- 
terial and machinery, and the Farmer stands in a po- 
sition to do its own work in good season. ‘To gain 
this position for the armer, we have had to assume 
onerous duties and responsibilities, but should a 
kind providence favors us with health, and the agri- 
cultural community of this State afford us that en- 
couragement which it will be our first object to de- 
serve, we hope to show our friends that their confi- 
dence has not been misplaced, and that we too shall 
continue to progress with the times. It has been. 
and it will be, our earnest and steady design to render 
the Michigan Farmer the exponent of Michigan 
Agriculturists, and to devote its columns solely to 
their interests, and we hope to prove this to their en- 
tire satisfaction before the close of the year. 

To the editors and conductors of the Press through- 
out the State, we have to render the most sincere and 
heartfelt thanks for their very many kind notices 
which they have voluntarily accorded to us during 
the past year. The only way in which we can recip- 
rocate, is by still endeavoring to deserve them, and 
by joining with our cotemporaries to assist in devel- 
oping the advantages which nature has placed within 
reach of the people of the Peninsular State. To all 
our subscribers and readers we tender our wishes of 
a happy new year, and many returns of the season, 
with fat stock, full barns, and health to enjoy them. 


R. F. Jounsrone. 
W.S. Dunck.ez. 











Our Horticultural Department. 


It will be seen by the valedictory notice at the head 
of the Horticultural department, that Mr. J. OC. 
Holmes withdraws from it. This withdrawal is not 
from choice of either himself orZof us; but from the 
fact that the multifarious duties imposed upon him 
during the last year has left him no time to attend to 
it satisfactorily to himself These duties to which 
we refer, are intimately connected with the progress of 
agriculture in Michigan. During the past year the 
act to endow an agricultural college, has gone into 
effect, and has devolved new and important duties up- 
on the State Agricultural Society. Much of the actual 
labor connected with these duties it has fallen to Mr. 
Holmes to perform; and in some cases the executive 
committee have directed him to make examinations, 
and to draw up reports connected with their official ac- 
tion as the body to whom was committed the respon- 
sibility of the success of the proposed institution, 
which required time, practical examination and study. 
This addition to the cares and responsibilities connec- 
ed with his’position as Secretary of the State Society, 
has interfered, wholly unexpectedly to hi:aselfand us, 
with his own desire an‘ ours that he should remain in 
charge of the Horticultural Department of the Far- 
mer. During the coming year, his time and attention, 
it is probable, will be still more fully occupied by 
calls upon them to aid in furthering the growth of 
the educational institution now in preparation at Lan- 
sing; he therefore withdraws to render himself still 
more useful to the cause of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture in Michigan. 

Mr. 8. B. Noble of Ann. Arbor, who is well known 
as a writer for the Farmer, and whose sound practical 
observations on fruit and fruit trees are read with 
satisfaction, has resumed the charge of that depart- 
ment, and will for the future be responsible that it 
does not decrease in interest or instructiveness to all 
those who are paying attention to the cultiva'ion of 
fruit and vegetables, the planting of orchards, or 
the laying out of gardens. Mr. Noble has had a 
very long experience as an crchardist, in this State, 
and his opportunities of noting how trees and fruits 
are affected when brought from other localities, 
have been extensive, especially while he has been con- 
nected with the Farmer since it has been under our 
charge. In the present number will be found some 
suggestive remarks on the subject of changes in apples, 
which will be read with interest. 


far It will be seen by Mr. Mason’s letter, that re- 
ference is made to an article in our last number,about 
the produce of a single kernel of wheat. Our corres- 
pondent’s name was in its p’ace when the form went 
to press, but by some accident, the type got out of 
place so that it did not show. We believe it was 


Israel Pennington. 
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The Old Year and the New. 
Address to the Subscribers and Friends of the Michigan Farmer 


Reade's and Sub-cribers! a'way~- good and true, 

Health »nd b-ned'ction, the Ma-mer sends to you, 

The numb :r on our cove ,and the ever-cha ging day 
Remind us tha’ with swiftness, a year has passed away; 

A year of lightsand shadows, a vear of many tears 

For frien ‘’s wh» hive depirted from m rtal cares and fears, 
Hive vou “elt sad bereavement ? we m'ngle in your grief, 
An «end you words of comfort to minister relief; 

Give n-tun’‘o your s9’row? a wide unboun ‘ed scope, 

But li t2n to the soothing of th’ blessed angel—Hope, 
Trough clouds of gl» m and sa4ness, hor pleas nt tones we hear: 
She tells of good times coming and ha py 8 asons near. 


Pexiers and subscribers ! banish thou rhts of woe, 

Th's ic an age of progress, and‘ onwar?”’ we mnst go. 

We claim your kind assistancs; let your lov» for us appear, 

Comet eln us to ne useful 'n the anproaching year, 

Increase of “ireulati n unon your aid d*pen 's; 

Go lewvacs for the Farmer among your rural friends, 

And tell them that as ever, its pages w'll be found 

A treasury of knowledge for the tillers of the ground. 

Gon! extend your labors throngh regions far and wide, 

Till every Weste-n ''omesterd be carefully supplied. 

Com», get a sheet of piper, take up your value’ pens, 

And send us new snubscrihers, by twen‘ies and bv tens; 

We'll thank you for your kind»e:s, “hen the great work is done 
So send usnumber fifty, or send us number one 

Ard say what you've been doing, in garten o- In field, 

Tha‘ the rich mines of experience, their pe cicns gems may yield, 
Assisted by your co ‘nsel, and guided by your skill 

O1 who could fear reverses, ov dream of coming ill! 


Readers and subscribers! ever kind and trus, 

How trifling is a dollar to people such as you ? 

Yet whe> each «m1'l subseription is regularly paid, 

I: helps usjust to meet our b'l!s and carry on our trade; 
&o send usin the money. by plank road »nd by rail, 

By schooner and by stesmer, by messenger or mul. 
We'll give you better value than: ub‘es, pearls or gold, 

S metimes it will be fifty, sometimes an hundred fold, 
We'll publish a new 8: s'em + fti'ling iand for wheat, 
And you will be astonished at the produce being so great, 
And if you take our counsel in managing m7nure, 

And croppirg n rotation your fields cannot be poor; 
Your turnips and potatoes will grow to such a size, 
That golden Californ‘a can't bear away the ‘ prize,” 
Your cattle and your corn will yield you more and more, 
Till the teeming Horn of Plenty, be fairly flowing o’er. 


Readers and subccribers! the-e’s wealth within vour reach, 

If you carry into practice the precepts wl ich we teach, 

Of planting—grafting—pruning, and trairing up of trees, 

Of ‘aying out a rarden, and the managewent of hees, 

Of horses ard of cattle, of raising sheep and swine, 

We have marty thi»gs to tell you, if to profit you incline. 

Your peaches, apples. quinces, currants, plums and years, 

Wi'l flou'ish in proportion to the rest of your »ffairs; 

Fes'oens offragrant climbers, around your bowers st all twine, 

And rich will be the clusters upon the spreading vire; 

The flowers will be more brilliant, the fields a darker green, 

And everywhere improvement, and beauty will be seen, 

Thus goo? things quite unnumbered, and blessings without end 
Will crowd aroun’ the homestead,where dwells the Farmer’sFriend. 
Reade’ s and subscribers! receive our kind adieu, 
Bealth and benediction, the Farmer sends to you. M,. 


Ia We cal] the attention of readers to the able 
article of H. R. Schetterly, of Grand Traverse, on the 
motion of sapin growing vegetables. Mr. Schetterly 
is one of the ablest students in natural philosophy 
we have; and is besides a sound practical writer. 

With the present number we commence a series of 
articles from the pen of Mr. Warren Isham, who has 


*his travels. 





engaged to write for the Furmer during the year, a 
series of articles on several subjects cennected with 
Mr. Isham hasnot yet given up his idea 
of publishing another work detailing his observations 
during his residence in Egypt ; but he has bee de- 
layed by the weakness of his eyes. We are sure that 
nu sibers of his old friends will be pleased to read his 
account of the farming capacities of the upper penin- 
sula, in the present number of the Michigan Farmer; 
and that they will be glad to shake hands with him 
once more. 





Bess any Bee Hives.—We give place to a com- 
munication ftom Mr. James A. Cook, relative to the 
Gilmore patent bee house, which has been promised 
to us for some time. We have many inquiries as to 
this mode of keeping bees, and now all that we can 
say is to refer our inquirers to the communication of 
Mr. Cook, who points out where the hou-es can be 
seen and examined with the bees at work in them. 
What we have seen of these houses and heard from 
the most experienced bee-keepers has {impressed us 
very favorably with its merits. Mr. Moon, of Paw 
Paw, has promised us the results of his experience 
during the past summer with one of these houses, for 
next month, 





Ia We recently had a letter from L. G. Morris, 
Esq., of Mount Fordham, in answer to a request, 
which we made through a friend, that he would make 
arrangements to exhibit some of his stock at our next 
fair. In this letter Mr. Morris annouuces his inten- 
tion of not exhibiting any of his stock for some years 
at least, intending to confine himself solely to keeping 
his animals in good breeding condition, a state which 
preparation for the fairs tends to impair. Mr. M. 
will probably visit our state for the first time during 
the season of the next fair. «A gentleman of this city, 
who has recently had a most favorable opportnnity of 
seeing the stock of Mr. Morris, at his residence, has 
promised us a description of his visit, for the next 
number of the Farmer. 


—>— 





Woopwarp’s Corn PLranter.—We take pleasure in 
calling attention at this early day to the advertisement of 
this celebrated corn planter, which for exactitude of work 
has not yet been excelled by any invention offered in the 
market. Mr. Andrews, of Pontiac, the manufacturer and 
agent for this’State, appends the certificates of a number 
of farmers who have tried these machines. We sent one 
a year and a half ago, to J. W. Dickinson, of Hillsdale, who 
has informed us that it worked to a great nicety and was 
very perfect in its mode of working. He found it of great 
assistance, 





Tue BirmincHam Noven.ty Works.—It will be seen by 
reference to the advertisement, that A. Smi'h and Son con" 
tinue to carry on their iron works at Birmingham, and are 
manufacturing superior cross cut sawing machines, and 
horse-powers, as well as all kinds of farm castings. 
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Chess—A Proposition. 

Eprror Farmer :—Sir, in the Se)tember number 
of the Farmer, page 262, over tha signature of W. 
A., I made a proposition, by the way of suggesting 
to my anti-chess friends to offer premiums to any 
one who will produce chess from wheat, and have 
the matter settled fur or against transmutation, by 
next harvest 

But it ap: ears my anti-chess friends have all 
backed out and decline hacking up their opinions 
with $25 each, toany one that can and will produce 
chess from wheat, proves to my mind that they 
have little or no faith in their written statements 
against transmutation. Ifthe anti-chess gentlemen 
know that wheat will not turn to chess, where is 
the risk of offermg small premiums to test and set- 
tle this dispute? But they appear to be unwilling 
to prove their faith by their works. 

Filling columns of the Farmer with articles for 
or against transmutation, never will decide the dis- 
pute. The question is, can nature or art produce 
chess from wheat? Facts only c:n be arrived at 
by close observation nd experiments. 

Resérting to analogies and indulging obtuse 
speculations in this case, proves nothlng and has 
no bearing on the subject. 

In making these remarks, my object is to urge 
the decision of this question and put it at rest, and 
not for the purpose of pr voking discuss:on. 


Wn. ANDERSON. 
Ann Arbor, Dec. 10th, 1855. 


[In the above letter there are some very good 
suggestions, and therefore we insert it. We agree 
with our friend Anderson, that filling our columns 
with opinions or analogies, will not alter the facts. 
though there is no way to make known facts or 
observations, that they may be proved right or 
wrong, except by publishing them. For this reason 
we opened our columns last season to the chess 
question, with a view to elicit facts; but some of 
our correspondents seemed to think that their own 
opinions were of more importance than any mere 
facts could be, and the discussion degenerated, in 
some instances, into idle comparisons and proposals, 
and sometimes mere personalities. After giving to 
nearly all a fair hearing, we closed the matter by 
suggesting that as all were willing to admit that 
chess was a worthless plant, and wheat was a highly 
valuable one, that the disputants should exert their 
ingenuity and abilities in discovering how chess 
could be turned into wheat, or how it could be 
maje to grow wheat. As this discovery would be 
tho means of saving many thousands of bushels of 
wheat now used for seed, it would be sure not only 
to immortalize the discoverer, but also to enrich 
him, we again call attention to our suggestion. We 
will be willing to subscribe hundreds towards re- 
warding the discoverer, and till the subject is taken 
up with that design, we must be excused if we de- 


cline to publish chess articles, while there are 80 
many more useful matters to be discussed. Not 
that we shall refuse room for any new facts or 
useful information in relation to the chess plant, 
or its effect upon v heat, but all discusion based 
upon mere theory.—ED. ] 





a7 In the present number, it will be noticed that 
we insert two communications in answer to the article 
signed * Abdallah chief,” in the last number. One of 
them purports to be from a member of the commit- 
tee, of whose action, the writer in the December num- 
ber complained, who imputes to us “ castigation” of 
the members. Sch imputation is quite unjust. When 
complaints are made with regard to the action of the 
committees of the state society itself, we have always 
held that our columns should be open for the criticism 
of such action, where it was done in a proper and dis- 
passionate manner, and with honest motives. It was 
shown to us by ample testimony, at least on one side, 
that acharge of partiality and injustice, or else of 
oversight, would lie very strongly against the commit- 
tee who decided upon the merits of the horses for all 
work; and that: parties, who had, with a praiseworthy 
public spirit, spent their money’ and time in doi g 
something towards improving the quality of the horses 
of the state, might claim with much appearance of 
truth on their side, that they had not been fairly 
dealt by. We could not exclude them from our col- 
umns;nor was it right, where the very vitality and 
essence of usefu ness of the state society, as well.as 
its character, were touched, that we should ignore 
the subject, and allow it to be passed over in silence, 
We judged it best to open up the whole subject, 
and give both sides a full and fair opportunity to be 
heard; honestly believing that such a course would 
result most beneficially to the Society, and perhaps 
be the means of suggesting such changes and improve- 
ments as would render the society less amenable to 
charges of injustice. Such at least was our object in 
calling attention to the subject, and certainly no de- 
sire to “castigate,” had the least influence overus. So 
far as regards the horse himself, he.is now, and has 
been held ready at a moment’s notice, to compete 
with those which were preferred before him, either in 
a trial of speed or bottom, so that there can be no 
dispute upon that head. But we would ask “one of 
the committee,” if it was not straage that all the ani- 
mals shown by the parties owning “ Abdallah Chief,’ 
should be passed over in silence, when it is notorious 
that they exhibited the largest, and fastest mare in 
the State, as well as some other stock of very superi- 
or merits. It is this point in the controversy which 
is not met by “one of the committee,” and here lies 
one of the difficulties, which we think, should be got 
rid of, either by a division of the labor of viewing or 
by some other mode at our State Fairs. Asa general 
rule, the committees have too much to do; especially 





those upon stock. 
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J Among our most valuable exchanges the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Journal holds a high place. We perceive that 
it has had its difficulties, but now it is beginning to get over 
them. Mr. Darlington, the editor for the past year retires» 
and is succeeded by Davin A. WELLS, a gentleman ex- 
tensively known as the editor of the Year Book of Scientific 
Discovery. We part with Mr. Darlington with regret;he was 
an agreeable and judicious writer. The new editor how- 
ever, brings to the journal], much scientific and practical 
ability, and the publishers, in employing him, have certain- 
ly given the farmers of Pennsylvania an earnest manifest- 
ation of their design to make thé Farm Journal worthy oj 


liberal support. 
a a 


Toe New Jersey Farmer.—We have neglected to 20_ 
tice this new journal which is the first atttempt to start an 
agricultural periodical within the limits and for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of the farmers of New Jer- 
sey. The number already received, exhibits ability on the 
part of the editor and publishers. It is edited by Orrin 
Pharo, Esq., assisted by Ezickel Combs and David Pettit 
The publishers are Orrin Pharo and J. W. Bartleson, It is 
issued at Freehold, N. J. 


Tue VETERINARY JOURNAL.—This monthly is edited by 
Dr. Dadd, author of the Horse Doctor, Cattle Doctor, and a 
veterinary practitioner of much skill, It is published at 
Boston, Mass., by 8S. M. Thompson, and the price is $1.00. 
per year in advance. It is devoted to veterinary practice 
and surgery, and the breeding and rearing of stock. The 
name of the editor isa guarantee of its value. 


- > So -- 
Tue Home JovrnaL.—This excellent weekly family pa- 
per will commence its new volume on the 5th of January. 
It will contain during the year a new work from the pen 
of N. P. Willis. The Home Journal is conducted by N. P. 
Willis and Geo. P. Morris, and is certainly one of the best 
and most original of its class of family papers. Two dol- 
lars per annum, 


Micuigan JouRNAL OF Epucation.—This valuable as- 
sistant to teachers and educators of youth, makes its ap- 
pearance promptly at the beginning of each month. It 
contains from 32 to 48 pages monthly, and its terms are 
such ak to place it within the reach of all, and especially{of 
teachers, to whose interests it is particularly devoted- 
Edited by J. M. Gregory, Detroi‘. $1. per annum, in ad- 
vance, 





fam We learn that Mr. J. W. Howe, of Oakland, hes 
purchased several ‘head of Devon cattle from Harvey Eg- 
gleton, of Moscow and Hillsdale County. Mr. Eggleton 
has taken several premiums on his Devon stock at the 
late State Fairs. : 





JOHNSTON'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS, 
—This little work by the late Professor Johnston, is # 
most useful one; and it has been got upina very neat 
style by S. B. Shaw, of Cleveland, who has recently re-pub- 
lished it. 


I" The “ Washtenaw County Fair” should have ap 
peared in the November number, but was received too late 
for that, and was crowded out of the December number by 
the Address and the Index. We publish it this month at 
the request of the Secretary of Washtenaw County Society. 








Ia We think that the corn which E. B. C. inquires 
about, is named “Stowell’s Evergreen,” a good variety, 
which answers the description. 
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Markets. 


The tenderev of the markets “uring the past month has been 
dowdwards, and the decline in prices both here and in the eastera 
ports has been,cons‘derad'e. ‘7! ere does no* appear to be any rea- 
von for the declive beyond the falling off in the shipp ng demand 
and thegfull supply which the Ja:t mouth of lak» and canal navi- 
gation bad caused. The latest steamers from Europe have not 
‘rought any intelli ence which was encou ageing t» buyers and 
exporters so that the demand hi fallen off at a time whe» the 
market was fall. This fact may render the low pr ce- of breadstuils 
not a settled fict, and cause them to vary some for the better within 
the next month. The Canada R:ilway, with all its increased num- 
bar of engines, and fre ght cars.1s not able to transport ‘he large 
quantities of freight that offer,»nd censequeutly it is much 
choked up at this end of the line. The market is dull here, for 
bu’ ers will not now « fler more than $6,60 fur the co+ mon kirds of 
flour, and for extra not over $7 80 10 800, # given for single bar- 
rels In New York farcy Michigan is quoted »t $8 to $8,°0° Buok- 
wheat flour is worth $3.50 per hundred, Wheat has fallen off 20 to 
30 cen's per burhe', xn seme of the farmers’ who hd their wheat 
in the city, hav ref :sedto sel’, and have taken their 1 a s home 
again to their granaries, to wait f ra change. Good first rate wheat 
is new worth but $!,50 per bushel, ant tie range of ;rice is down- 
wadto $1.25. 8 me small ca goes of Cun dian have be n pur- 
chased at $1.00. The quantity now ready for market in this sta e 
and others to the west is very large. Curn ge'ls at 68 to 70 cents, 
Oats are slow of sale at 373 per bu Messe nork is now worth $ 8 
bb’. Hogs are -elling in our n arket at $6,25 to $6,569 p+r hundred. 
Parties are not willii to purchase at this ra,as tha Ch cago 
pri-es a e nearly $1,00 per 100 less, Brefca‘tle ave relling at $2.50 
t» $3,00 per 100 live weight, ana dressed at $1,50 to $500 per 100. 
V: nison sells at 10 cents per Jb, Butter is steady a: 22 @ 26 cts. 
per roll. Caeese of good quality brings 13 to 14 ¢erts. Poultry is 
now selling readily in market »t 3734 cents per pair for chickens, 
Turkies at 1234 cents per pound, 

We cannot say whether the jx ice of hogs will !}e maintained her 
ornot, There would be a large quantity packed he-e; but as prices 
pow range,pickers ave sending th ir orders to Chicago, where they 
get the pors packed at $2 perPbb!, less than 1t would cost here. Nu- 
merous droves of hogs are passing every day !rom "he west over the 
Michigan ‘ertral and Cansda railroads, and they a'l seem to be 
composed of animals of Ja: ge size end in first rate order, ‘I hese hogs 
‘f cottrse, go forward to supply the packing establi hments at the 
east 


TO AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES 


s 
Ws WOULD particul»rly invite the attention of those Societies 
who are about to make uptheir PRFMIUM LI-TS for 185), +0 
our large stock of Agricultural Books, which ure pecaliarly adapted 
for Prenums. 

The awarding of Agr cultural Books in the place of small Money 
Premiums, has been extensive y adopted, and has given the h ghest 
satisfaction. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 

It promotes the dissemination of much needed infosrm:-ticn 
among Farmers, 

It combines th’ advantages of a Diploma with a Prem‘um of i: - 
trins‘c value, 

It substitute a p rmanent snd expressive Token of H ‘nor for 
the Pittance which is frequently hum liating to the re ip‘ent, 

ft avoids the fosterng of a mercenary spirit among Competitors, 
and better comports with the dignity of an honorable emulation 
between Friends and Neighbors. 

Wewili iake pleasure in sending, when requested, a Catalogue 
of our Publ‘cations which we consiier most approp'inte for the 
use of Agriculrural Societ es for Pcemiums, on whicha liberal 
discount will be given, 

. MI. SAXTON & CO. 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 140 Fulton street, N. Y. 


INDEMNITY TO MILLIONS. 
WESTERN FARMERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ELocated at Batavia, Genessee County, N. Y., in 1844. 


NOOKPORATED by the Legi-lature of New York, April 234 
1854 by a two th'rds vote. This Company will not icsure any- 
thirg except what is strictly Farming Property. 

It insures only in the States of New York, Fennsylvania, Obio, 
and Michigan. I also insvre in other good, reliable and «nfe Com- 
panies. Aitna of Hart‘ord, Connecticut; Empire Union Springs. 

th 








Usyuga Co., VN. Y.,and the Farmer's Un:on Insurance Company‘ 
Athens Bradford County, Pa. Spec‘al attention given to Insurance 
of Farm Propertv, Dwel ings and Out Buildings, I insure such 
buildings or contents, in a very f:vorable manner, for one, two, 
three, four or five years Iam also agent forthe Michigan »arm-r 
and other papers and books of useful and enter aining knowledge. 

P. O. Address—Darien Centre, N. Y. ; Erie, Pa. ; Cleveland, 0.; 
Pontiac, Pine Lake, and Birm‘'n ham, Mich. 

jan’66-tf E. M. STICKN: Y, Travelling Agent. 


DEVON BULLS FOR SALE, 


HAVE twr po. gee animais, nie the best blood in this 
courtry, for 3; one is a yearling past, che other was calved in 
April last. Porsons wishing to improve their stock, will not be 
ated in the purchase of these animals, 
address me at Burr Oak, Michigan. 
jan'66-tf 





CHAS. BETTS. 
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Meteorological. 


REVIEW OF WEATHER ‘FOR NOVEMBER, 1855. 
BY I. WOOD: UFF, ANN ARBOR, 


Thermometer at...... TAM. 2p. M. oP. M. 
Highest te’ p. i. month..... 57°\6th) = 64°(15th) 62° (Lith) 
Luwe-t do dor 2.28: 18 (29th) +8 (Zils!) 22 (9h) 
RUMI is i nddnnddiadssdcwce 85:1 449 38 2 

Moxthly mean..........-.....---- i naudans Ss ap sansee 401 


MONTHLY VARIATIONS, 


Greatest da ly mean, F8°6° (15th) 





nH, yaaa Phyl 23°39 (2uth) 
Greatest caily ranze, 24, O19 hy 
Oe pk ADR ETA EE IE LEE BE RB ne Ls 2, ( 28th) 
RINE ec gs cance recut aetener stn ne incase venne PAB Ap 11 
oer. ileal teppei gage taal aa a ES I 6 a Set Seg: 2 
Cy ee Se tan ne tae dee accesctes rentcen ace --17 
Days on which rain fell,..........-. “? onbehhe 
Sotal nwoatd Of 1818 oe. oO iso ccee Sen! tence ocne 5 308 


WINDS, 
W., 2 dais; N. 1 ¢av: E.1 day; 8.’ 2 days; 8. W., 8 deys; N. W 
4 days; N. E., 2 days; 8, &., 8 days. 
REMARKS : 

The weath«r of this month has teen warm and wet, the temp: ra- 
aire of the first fifteen dav», espectaliy, being considerably above 
the normal mean. The ‘otal «mount of precipitation is nearly 
twice the average for November. The last two weeks of the month 
were very chang» ble. the ba‘memet-r oscillating every few days 
accompanied ty violet winds. “the maximum of the Barometer 
2.54, occurred on the 9th, and the min mum 23,55 on t ¢ 19th, 
The severe t storm of the seacon occurred on the 1th ana 12th 
when nearly three inches of water reach dhe grou d, There were 
a few light snow rqual:s during the montn, aud lightning and thun’ 
der on the 15th, 


POLAND OATS. 


HE SU: SCRIBER will be prepar'd to answer orders for the 
T above variety «f Onta, af er the first of January, They wid 
be delivered at tie Depot at Kalamazoo, for $1 50 per bushel, and 
25 cents for each bag. ‘’rders conta ning dirt ctions whore tose d 
to, must be writt n plain, and prominent in‘ermedise points be- 








twern places of forward ng and destinat.on given, if bryona the 
State. Kalamazoo, Kich., Dec. 12, 1855 
jan’5 -tf MOSES KINGSLEY. 





TEE BIRMINGHAM 


Novelty Iron Works! 


Are manufacturing ard keeping constantly oa hard A. 8mih & 
Son's improved cross ¢ t Saw Mills for sawing wood from the Ing, 
shingle bolts, &, Thexe mil's re simpl-r, cneaper, and far Letter 
than any orber mi | now in u-e for the purpose desired. The saw 
runs stra ght acroxs t e log and cuts both ways; it bears a qu ck 
motion and euts very fast, Two horses are sufficient to drive the 
saw 150 revo!utions p‘r minute with our Horse Povere, 

. pPrice of Milla with Saw to suit,$40.0"; with Carriage Ways, $15.00, 

We also manuf«cture two or four Horse Powers that are calcula- 
ted for our Mills, and is easily ada: to drive all kin’'s of machin: - 
ry such as Threshing Machines, Buzz Saw-, Portable Grist Mi |s, 
&., &e. 

These Powers we have improved, »nd have made them stronger 
than we first made them; they are now suffick nt for four horses. 
Pr ce, $55.00 

We also manufac ure ciffere: t kinds of machinery and castings of 
all kinds to o der, 

Our terms a:e cash, at ten per cent. le s than we wou'd sell if 
We guve cre it. 

Ail orders ad?resre4 to A. Smith & Son, Birminvham, Mich, 
will meet prompt attention. A. SMITH & SON, 

(Jan 3t) 





- “GET THE BEST, 
WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 


HAT mor? essential to «very fam‘lv, cousting room, studen’- 
and indeed every one wie would know the right us: of lan, 
guaye—the meaning, orthography, and pronunelation of words, 
than a good Englirh Dictionary ?—+f dail necessity and permanent 
Webster’s Unabridged is now the ree gnized 
Standard, “constantly cited and relied on in our Courts of Justice, 
in our legislative bodies, avd in publie discussiors, as enti.e y con- 
clusive,” says Hon. Joha C, Spencer: ' 
. “Can I‘make a better Investment ?” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mars,,—rold by al 
Booksellers in Detroit, and elsewhere. Also, WEBSTER’S Scuoot 
Dictionary. jau’66-11* 


NEW PATENT 


CORN PLANTER 


Te above impl. mrnt has bee» thoroughly tested and pronounced 
the b st new in use in any part of the world. The p anter was 
exhibited fr competition at the grest trial of Avricul dral Impie- 
ments atGeneva, N, Y., J ly, 1852, and was awarded te fi 8 pre- 
m um of $10.00 aud a diploma, aud gave universal sati-fiction In 
1853 1t was awarded the first premium at the World’s Fair in New 
York. It-supero:ity over other planters consists if is -mo thing 
the gron’ d ard pulver zing it before it depos:tes ‘he seed. Then :t 
d-pos'tes ashes, plas er, lime, bone dust, or any kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seeds in any des:rrd quon'ity.and at the same time 
covers it with fin earth at an equal dopth. It is adapted to most 
ali kinds of seed except potatoes. Onexuce of vround can be plunt- 
ed with it none hour, Kightacres isa» ordinary ay’s work for 
ama”, toy and hore. Where core is planed with the planier, it 
‘a becultivated hrough the season in the most perfect wanner, 
with right mangemant, for the pric: of one day's work of @ man, 
oy anu hor e per acre with the Coin Planter. 


The said imnleme: ts will be furnished to order, to any person in 
the Stat» of Michigan, Warranted to work well. if prop- 


*}erly managed, by the surserib-r, who owns the rightin the State 


of Michigan. ice, Twenty toltlars, 
we This Corn Planter was awarded the first premium at the 
last Mchigan State fair, anda d ploma wee av arded it at the last 
fair, JAMES ANDREWS. 
AGE*TS FOR PLaNnTERs.— Geo, M. Os’ orn, Ypsilanti; G. W Platts 
Niles; D. B. & G, C. Burnham, Battle Creek; Moses Rog-rs, Ann 
Arbor; J. W. Hulin, Jacksov; : ook & Thomas, Kalmazoo. 


CBRTIFICATES. 

We, the subscri +r, ba:e ued W.od-rd’s smproved Corn Plant- 
er, mannfacturea by Janes Andrews, of Pontiac, from one to three 
years. and most cheerfully say that it supersedes all planters we 
have reenin opcrstion;—ihat oe man, boy aud horse can plant 
from eight to fourteen acres per ‘ay with ordina y labor, and cover 
the seed with moist earth, and do it better than it can be done by 
hand, and the ear h does not dry upin dry seasons on sandy land 
as when planted with the he. It smoothes the ground ana vepos- 
ites the seed on an even surface and in a line, in hills or in drills, 
We canc Itivae tee corn with 1'ss labor thun when planter wth 
the hoe; it sratters the eon in the hill, More and larger ears will 
be produced and it will be much ensier husked, It drops lime, 
plaster avd ashes, in any desiied quantity. One day's labor with 
one man, boy and horse, wi'l matuie one acre to # good and perfect 
tillage, w th proper ma: ageu.ent. 

7 ie a dn cincncvdnncchesdunavenssesterean Farmington 

10d Gantt ..c0 sine natennnngem Pditen cucmoces West Bloomfield 

Joshua 31MM 18.226 2-0. ee eeee one dceve ence sslAvonis 
Wheeier*mith..... 









4), O. Morrif.nceccaccess 


did that planted the usual way with the hove. 
suffer with the drouth as my mieighbors’ did, 


@tly my corn 
did not dry up be ore ripening as was the case lat year, and in 1853, 
I can plant fro » eight to ten acres per day with one man and herse, 
and plant it better than it can be rlanted with the hoe. The corn 





will come up evener, and in consequence of the seed am deposited 
on &@ smooth surface ard the corn 8 attered in the hit, lam satis- 
fled of its being on: f the greatest improvements in the culture 


of growing corn that has ever been introduced in Michigan, I can 
plant and till my*eoro, (sey whev the ground has been properly 
fitted to receive the seed,) within the amount of one day's labor 


spent wi.h one man, boy and horse, per acre, to mature the crop, 
aud make good and perfect ti lage. 

Kdhnbedsdecble stotiiwong’ 
oceese-eeeePontiac 
.-West Bluomfield 
sswdwieosdh « o--2n=- Waterford 


Mr. Andrews, Sir:—YorC rn planter which you sent me, works 

well. Corn comes up well. Have planted 80 acres; can plant 14 

acres per day, ard do it beiter than by hand, James CONKLIN, 
Battle Creek, June 0, 1854. ’56-6m. 


FOR SALE. 
BED DUY HAM COWS-F1VE HEIFER CALVEg 













EN 
—AND ONE BULL CALF— 

GEO. CARMAN. 
Sturgis, Michigan, Nov. 19th, 1855. at. 
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NEW EORSE-POWER 
For Farmers and Mechanics! 





VERMONT WIND-MILL. 


Blow winds and crack§your ch-eks; rage, blow.—King Lear. 

Wind {s at once powerful, inexpre-sive, and bows everywhere. 
Just the thing for farwers and mechanics; just the thing for a 
thousaad u e+; to grind grain, paints, xpples; to :ura la hes, grind- 
atc nes. scour, polish, cut, saw, in the high Lofts of buildings, over 
city and country, on mountains, in villages, and on prairies, Ts 
work on marble, cut slate, straw, thresh grain, and pump water 
fr railroad stations, for stock, fur household use, fountains, ponds 
&c,, to drain land, and to do the work or million: of musc’es ever: - 
where, The VERMONT WIN!'-MILL will do all this and more. 
It wilt adjust its own sails 10 the wind, is simple, strong. cheap 
and durable, beautitul in theory, certainin action. Manufactured 
by the Inventor's Manufacturing Conp ny. 

Acexts Wastep for the sale al thi. new motive power. 
County, and State rights for sale. Address FOWLER & 
808 Broadway, New York. Jau, 2t 


TU FARMEKMS, MILLEKS & LUMBERMEN, 


Town, 
WELLs 








PREMIUMS 
At the World's Fair, London, the American Institute, 
Michigan State Fair, and other Societies, have 
BEEN AWARDED TO 
SBMA RIES ROSS’ 


FIFTY-SEVEN 


© PATENT CONICAL 


BURR-STONE MILLS, 


AS the most B acm Grinditig Mills ever offered to the public. 
Either for Farmers’ use by Horse Power, for flouring and re- 
grinding middlings and other offalsin large flouring mills, they 
excel all other kinds of mills, giving a larger yield and a better 
flour, having no sa pam | motion, and easily kept in good face ; 
and are the only mill well adapted tv the unsteady motion of saw- 
mills, f-r meal, Graham flour, or feed grinding. They are agreat 
saving in Power and Investment iu building mills. The factory prices 
are $75, $100, $140, $170, $200, and $300, and freight to the place 


rgill’s, Woodward Avenue 
WALTER CHESTE#’S Warehouse, on the Dock, near the A. OC. R. 
R. depot. To be found in operation in this city, and various 
of the State and country, Descriptive circulars sent, by ‘dressing 
M. J. COOK, Agent, Detroit, 
N. B.—An additional Premium and Diploma were awarded on 
these Mills at the Michigan State Fair of 1855, and at the New 
York Stae Fair of 185°; the hest Premium was awarded on 
Flour manufactured by the:e Mille, though amid powerful and ex- 
citing cdmpetition, | je-tf) 





Cutters, always on hand. 


MARSHALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
co. B. TURNER, 


MAREE ALL,.onencegsaane + argercsenspepecnep MICHIGAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Butter, Soda and Boston Crackers, 
And wholesale dealer in Confectionery, Cider, Vinegar, Dry 
coet-ly) ce i Groceries, &c. 


J TT. VERNER, JFt., 


—DEALER IN— 


SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 


Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Ware. 


Mechanic's tools and farming implements. Stoves of all kinds. 
[oct-tf] MARSHALL, MICHIGAN. 











|KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, 
Wholesale and Retail 
—DEALERS IN— 
Heavy and Light Hardware, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements. 
Agents for 
Ketchum’s Mowing Machine. 
Manny's Mowing and Reaping Machine, 
Seymour and Morgan’s Self-Raking Machine, 
Fairbanks’ Platform and counter scales, 
J.M. B. Davidson's Fire Xing safes. "bijytt 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


CRITTENDEN &(Co 


Manufacturers of Carriages, Pleasure Wagons 
AND SIEIGES, 


xd constantly on hand, Light Buggies. Farmers’ Wagons, and 
Sleighs of the most approved style, made of the best Kastern 
Timber. 

All who are in want of any of the above articles will do well to 
call and examine before going east, as we are confident that the 
price wil] be satisfactory. Terms made easy and work warranted. 

Brick Shop, Corner of Purdick and Water street. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Jan, 1855, feb-tf. 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W. BURT & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 
STEAM ENGINES, 
Mill Machinery, Iron and Brass Castings, 
Screws of all kinds and sizes, and 
repairing done generally. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Cap-tf.] 


oO. HB. GREGORY, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER 


DEALER IN 


FANCY ARTICLES, &c., 
At the Old Established Bookstore, Main St., 


jy-tf] KALAMAZ“O, MICH. 


CORNELL & HOGEBOOM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


CARRIAGES AND BUGGIES. 


LL orders promptly attended to, and all work warranted, for we 
A use none but the best of materials. Shop near Arms & Co.’sMa- 
chine Shop, corner of Rose and Eleanor streets, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ss. A. SPERRY. 


ANUFACTURER of Carriages, Pages and 
Waggonr, which are constartly for sale— 
inting and Trimming ted with detpatch.— 
Also B ah in all its various brauches, All 

















55jyly 

























Aik, ROAD Horse Powers, Threshers and separators, Sa 
R rst Straw vy > — 
Ciy-8t’ D. O. & W. 8, PENFIELD. 


art'cles of work done to order. Shop on Detroit St., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. je:tf * 

ULTURAL Furnaces, from ¥ to 2 bbls, size 
.  yeae ‘Augtfe eee By D. 0. & W.8. PENFIELD. 
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AYER’sS 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


perate by th: ir powertul i: fiuenes ov the ioternal viscera to 
O purify the b'eod and -timuiate 1t ‘o healthy action They 
remove the o'struciions of the stomach, b wels, liver, and othe: 
organs of the bedy,acd,by re- toring tii: ir:egular action to health, 
correct, wherev-r they exist, such derangements as are the first 
causes of disease An extensive tris] of their virtues, by / 'ro‘ess- 
ors, Physicians, and Patients, has sbown carcs of dangerous di:- 
vanes almost beyond belief, were they not ruhstantixted by persons 
of such exalted position and character as to iorbid the suspicion of 
untruth. Their certifivates are published 1a my American Alms- 
nat, which the Agent» be:ow named are pl-ased to furnish free to 
all inquiring. 

Aunexed we give Directions foc their use in the complaints which 
they have be«a fvund to cure. 

FoR CstivENEss.—Take one or two P'lls,o such quantity as 
to gently move the bowels, Costiveness is frequently tue agrava- 
tng cause of Pies, and the cure of one compiaint is the cure of 
hot No person cn feel well while under a.costive habit of 
body. Hence it si o1ld be, as it can be, promptly relieved 

F 8 Dysp: Psi‘, which is sometimes the cause of ( ostivencss 
and always unconiortable, take mild doses—from one to foui—to 
stimulate the stomach ard ‘iver into healthy action, They will do 
it, aud the heartburn, budyburn, and soulburn of dyv-pepsia will rap- 
idly ¢*sappear. When it has gone, dnt forget what cnred you, 

F ra F ut Stoxa w or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, which 
produces gene: al d ‘pression of the spirits and bad heaith, take 
from four to eigh: Pills at first, and smaller doves afterwards, until 
activity «nu strengti is resto-d to the system. 

For N7rvovsyrss, Sick HEADACHE, Nausea, Pain in the Stom- 
ach, Back or Side, take trom four 'o eight pills on goiwg to bed 
If they do not operate aufticientiy, take more the next day until 
they do. There co plaints will be swept oat from the aystem 
Don’t wear these and their kindred disorders because yours omach 
is font 

For Sororu.a, Erysipsias, and all Diseases of the Skin, take 
the Pills treely and frequently. to keep the bowels opep. The 
eruptions will g: nerally soon begin to diminish and disappear. 
Many dreadful u'cera and snres have been healed up by the purg. 
fog and purifying effec: of ‘here Pi-ls, and some disgusting di-ea:- 
es which seemed to saturate the whole xystem have conpletels- 

ielded to their influence, leaving the sufferer in perfect henlth. 

atieuts ! your duty to roci+ty forbids that you should parade you:. 
sel‘ a-ound the wold covered with pimples, blotche., ulcers, tores, 
and all or any of the nnc.ean diseases af the skin, because your 
system wante cleansing, 

Kuxvuvatism, Gout, and all Inflamatory Fevers are rapid'y 
cured by tbe purifying eflects of the e Pills upon the blo d and the 
s'imulus which they «ffoid to the vital principle of Life. For 
these and a!l kindred complaints they su'd be taken in mild 
doses, to move the bowels gentiy, but freely. 

Asalsn rR PILL, this ie both agreeable and useful. No Pill 
can be made more plea-ant to take, and certain y rone has been 
made more effectual to the purpose for which a dinner pill is em- 


ployed. 
PREPARED BY 
JO AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


LOWELL, MASS. - 
AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 


Eor the rapid Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHIT- 
IS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTH- 
MA AND CONSUMPTION. 


This remedv has won for itself such notoriety for ita cure of eve- 
ry variety of Pulmonory disease, that itis entirely unnecessary to 
recount the evidences of its virtues in any commun ty where it has 
been employed. So wide is the field of its usefulness, and so nume- 
rous the cases of ite cures, that almost every section of the country 
abounds in persons pablic'y known, who have.been restored from 
, alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use, 
When once tried, its superiority over every other wedieine of its 
kind is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ 
for the distressiog and dangerous affections of the pulmonary or- 
gans which are incident to our climate. And not only in formida- 
b'e attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of COLDS 
HOAR3ENESS, &c.; and for CHILDREN It is the pleasantest and 
safest medicing that c:n be obtuned. 

As it has long been in constant use thronghont this sec'ion, we 
need.not do more than assure the prgeie its quality is my up to the 
bestthat it ever has been, and that the genuine artic’e is sold by 

A J. 8 FARRAND, Detroit; 

F. Eckstein Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. H Reed and Co.,, weep 

C. West and Co., Toledo, Ohio; Wheldon and Rhodes, Sandusky, 


Ohio; Wm. Fiske, Cleveland, Ohio, 


USTRALIAN, Tuscany, and Blue Stem Seed Wheat, from 2 
shillings to 24 abillings per bushel. 
augtt D, 0., & W.8. PENFIELD. 








THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY! 
SIR JAMES CLARK'S 
CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS 


PROTECTED 
BY ROYAL 


LETTERS 
PATENT. 





PREPARED from a prescription of Sir James Clarke, M. D., 
Physician Ext:aordinary to the Queen. Tiis invalu bie Medi- 
cine is unfailing in the cure of all those paiaful ana dangerous dis- 
ease incident to the female constitu ion. P 

It moderates all excess, removes all obstructions, and br*.g8 on 
ths monthly perio? with regularity. These Pills should se used 
two or three w eks previous to contin¢ment; they forti y the con- 
stitution, and lessen the suffering during | bor, enabling the moth- 
er to perform her duties with sa‘ety to herself and child. 

These Pills should not be taken be females during the rinst 
THREE MONTHS of / regnancy, as they are sure to brixg on miscar- 
riage, but at any other time they are safs, 

tn all cases of nervous and spinal affections, pain in the back and 
limbe, heavin ss, fatigue on slight exertion. palpitation of the 
neart, lowness of spirits, hysterics, tick herduche, whites, and all 
the painful d'seases occasioned by a disordered system, these Pills 
will effect a cure when all other means have tailed, and although 
a powerful remedy, do not contain iroo, calomel, antimony, or any 
other mineral, 

Full directions accompanying each pacha,e, Price, in the United 
States and Canada, one collar. 

Sole agents for the Unitea States, 

é I, C. BALDWIN & CO 
Rochester, N Ae 

N, B.—$1,00 enclosed to either of the Agents will énsurea bottle 
of the Pills by return mil. 

Morris M. Peck, wholvsale and retail agent, 122 Jefferson avenue, 
ju sfairs) Detrcit; and so:d by H. Simoneau, E. C. Torry, Moore 
& Durfee, and by druggists gen*rally. Loct7t} 


THREE THOROUGH-BRED * 
SHORTHORN BULLS. 


OR SALE —The subscriber offers for sale, at re sonab'e prices, 
three thorough-bred Shorihora Bulls, to wit: 

1, LAMARTINE, No. 624, Am: rican Hera Pook, red and white, 
or more properly a roa:; tred by Samuel Cooln, Esq ; calved Dec, 
29, 1848; got by Sultan, 165, out of Kate Kearney, vol. 1. page 189 
A. H. B., by Proclamation, 4838; Florida by Young Bolivar, 3185; 
Penn-ylvanii by B livar, 80'; by imported G'ouceste , 1074; by im. 
ported Champion, 864; by Young Comet, 157, Heis a large and 
styl sh animal, and asure and fine br eder, Price $150, 

2, GOV. MORROW, No. 543 Am. H. Book, red and whit’; bred 
by L. F. Allen, Fsq.,Black Kok, N. Y ; calved April 5, 1854; got by 
importe1 Duke of Eexeter, 449, (10, 142,) out of Carnation 9, by 
Broomdon 287; Blanch Rose by Broomdale 286;by Barnby 14, (1677) 
fey Halley, 1855; by Durock 454; by s-ianda, 4 8; by San 

artin, 25:9; by Adam, 717. He is of geo size and fo m, and wil 
make a large, massive »nd beautiful auimal—has taken the first 
eee in his c'ass at the Warren County Agricultur: 1 Show— 

rice $200. 

8 ALLEN.—No. 206, 4m. H. Book, red and white, calved Nov. 
4th, 1854; got by Duk- of Exeter, 449 (10,152) out of Rosanna by 
Broomdon, 287; hy Bro: male, 286; by white Comet, 184; by Comet 
Halley, 1885; 'y Durok, 3666; hy Mianda, 6488; by San Martin, 2599 
Mrs. Motte by Adim, 717. He is a promising cal’, and bids fair to 
make an excellenttreeder. Price #100. 

These cattle may be seen on my farm, adjoining Lebanon. Ohio. 

dec, 2t R. G. CORWIN. 


. EMERY’S 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 


D 
SHED STONnRE! 


45 Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 


HF subscriber bas opened a Depot at the above place ior the 
T sale of a general assortm:nt of Farm Implements and Machine- 
ry, field and aoe seeds, &c., &c. 

Having had « long experience in the trade, in connection wit the 
Albany Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y., and a vi era’ %C- 
quaintance with the demands in the West, he feels d he cen 
meet and supply the wants ofthe farmerand gardener to their entire 
satis‘act on. No pains shall be spared to furnish the very best 
tools and seeds; be wil! give particular attention to the fornishin 
of the celebrated Emery’s P. Horse Powers, Threshers &c., an 
by this arrangement the public will not have to be at the risk wad 
delay of sending east for their goods, as Ishall keep a full supply 
constant'y on d. 

The public are respectfully solicited to call and see my assurt- 


Catal farnished on application. Hersy D. Emery. 
™ “Bee. 1. 1856. 7 (2%) 
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NEW PRINCIPLE: NEw REMEDY! NO POISsONMW: 





RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 


FORK THE PRiVENTION AND CUKE OF 
Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever, Dumb Ague and other Intermittent and Remittent Fevers, also, for 
Billious Fevers, accompanied by Typhoid Symptoms, Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fever, Ship 
and Jail Fever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of 
Disease, which have a common origin in MALARIA or MIASM.A. - 





‘ 

The divesses are common to many localities of the Umte States, 
but wherever they prevail, North, south, Eust or West they all 
equally spring from the aaine miasma!¢ovs-, The great vari+ ty of 
symptoms and forins of di+rss- is owing p incipally ‘oaicer nee in 
age, sex, constitut on and habits of the suff-rers ; but as the cause 
is the sume, they will all equa'ty yield to a remedy that is co..petent 
tu overcome or remove that canse. 

By the laws of nature, every principle has its opposite, and for 
‘very disease, or cause of disease, there isa re-azent, or in o ber 
worls a specific remedy, All Malaria, whether arisiag fro marsh- 
es, stagnant water, D position of Auimal and Vegetable matter, 
or eveu newly cleared lants, is the same in character and effect : ia 
a poison flo«ting in the atmosphere, causing dis~are to all . ho 
breathe it. ln accordance with those una teratie awe : overuing 
the uneriog affiuity subsisting between onpusites, there is in the 
preparation before vs, offered to the public. 

THK NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 
which neutralizes the po's n whenever i comes in contact “ith ‘t, 
even in the open air, and when taken intern-liy ¢ mplete'y purifies 
the eystem affected by it of its baneful influence, and thus rest 1¢s 
and preserves he+ith. 

The remedy is be'ieved to be enti ely new, and unknown to any 
but the Proprietor who d stinctiy c.a’ms the 10 lowirg extraord - 
nary results from its ure : 

It will instantly check the avue in persons who bave suffered for 
any length of t mé—from one day lo twenty years; and by conii»- 
uing its use, according to the directions, » rad cal cure will be ef 
ge" the patient conti uing tree from the comp ‘aint for years. 

Io its operation on the poison in the system, it will immedia‘e'y 
relieve all the di t ess. g symptoms of b'llious or ague diseases, 
and when the d sease 1s cured it wil! entire'y prevent the acce:s:on 


of 

GFNERAL DFBILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 
which so often fol ow the a‘ ministration of o-her meticives. The 
patent at once b gins to recover appetite an] trenyth and ¢ § 
tinues to improve unti: restored to perf: ct he»lth. 

By irs ure fever and ague may be banished from every family and 
c'a-s ion the community ; farmers, mechanic , aud all labor ng pev- 
ple may be using this article as a 

PReVENTIVE, 
and pursue th ir re pec‘ive avocat ons in perfect s:fety from ague, 
or Lilliou att:cks during the sckly season, which isoften to them 
the moat valu-b'e ; art of the year. : 

Snce che introduction ot the CURE in every part of the United 
States, its success has been so complete and unva-ying as to have 
fully p ©ved these assertions in favor ot it» extraordinary ment. 

When these declarations were made at the date of its intro- 
duction, they seemed incredible to many, even of the mos: c -n- 
did minds, because all the resources of science had been taxed in 
vain to subdue Ague sufferers, all their remedies or treatment, 
whether scientific or empirica', have been limited to the use of 
poisonous and destructive drugs, such as Arsenic, Quinine, Mer- 
cury, Strychnine, &ec. The effects of these are sometimes worse 
than the disease they subdue, and when such rem: dies fail. or give 
Only temporary re'ief, their poisonous effects are ouly supe raded 
to the poor sufferer’s first complaint. 

On this account, ague su ferers should be porto careful 
about using any secret Fever and Ague remedies, notwithstand- 
ing the makers of them ps wendy assert that they may be taken 
with perfect safety, even when it is notoriously wel kt.own that 
their pot ‘ney depends soleiy upon destructive poisons, 

Now, 98 a proof that the Remedy is not only valuable on ac- 
count of its powers to cure disease, but that ic is also 

WORTHY OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
BECAUSE OF 1T8 
SINGULAR ANS) &NTIRE HARMLESSNESS. 
The following certificate from ove of the most celebrated chem- 
ists in the United St ites, has been obtained, and a copy of it is at- 


tachea to every bottle: 
New Nork, June 11. 1855 

I have made a chemical examinition of ‘* KHO! E>’ FEVER 
AND AGUE CURE,’ or *ANTID«® E TO MALARIA,” and have 
tested it for Arsenic, Mercury, Quinine and ‘tr: chnine, but have 
not found a particle of either in it, nor have [ found #ny sub 
stance in its composition that would prove inju: ious to the con- 
stitution, JA ES R, CALTON, M. D, Chemist. 

It isa stubborn fact, therefore, that this keme:y is destined 
not onl to relieve the human family fom mala:ious diseases bur 
todo an equally good work by p eventing the taking of «ther 
midicincs which do harm. 

The entire ab-ence of any heneful ingred ent, makes this Rem- 
edy not more valuatle as a cure, than it is as a preventive. 

© class of disesses is so easily manage | asthe one under con- 

rideration, if the medic ne be taken in advance his is owi 
to the di: eases being produced by one and the same cau e, an 


ai 








therefore “J], b th »es'dents and travellers, should pr°tect them- 
selves by the timely use of this p eventive, and n t wait for the 
oi-on alrew'y lurk ng in the r veins, to develop it elf na vo- 
entrttack. ‘akethe ure as a preventive, and so veetroy the 
poi on befo:e ic doe harm, 

DIE l—Directions for dit are highly important, and must be 
Cclos-ly Onse ved. The Diet should be simp e, plainl, prepared, 
and in other re pects ~uch as the patient bas foun: to agree best 
with him. If, however he is naturally billious, much meat wh le 
in ah t Climate, will be found to be decidedly injuricus, and a 
vegetable and hogily nutritious aiet, far vreferabie. Tho-e ditter- 
ently constituted, may use a more venerous diet. Meat, when 
eaten, shuld Le tender. juicy, an ‘notoverd: ne. The food should 
te th roughly wasticated, «ni regular hours for meals « bs Tved. 
8 nce cost veness or unheathy too-eness «f the bowels, is verv 
pernicious during the sickly seasons, the st«t- of the bowels sh uld 
Le ci0-ely watched’ and, if pos-Ible, regulated by diet. The pr 
t ent cun in most cases, easily accomplish tn's vost desirable end, 
by refvaing from th ngs which constipate, and taking uch vlet as 
loosen tue bowels -f costive; and so on the contrary if too loose 
avoid « verything of a relaxing nature. 

Am.-ng other articles of diet, the folfowinz possess c»rstipat- 
ing gua ities: common fine vhrat bread, more specially that 
made by ‘the baker,’ because it too of en contains 2tum in itscom- 
position ; boiled mil ; cheese; pepper io any form ; -alted and 
sinoked meats and ‘fish; andr ¢ned sugars; but coarse wheat 
brea of domestic make; co n bread ; corn and r,e ncad ; fresh 
butter; raw miik; rarely cooked fresh m. ats, especially venisun 
and pork ; raw sugars and 0 Ol :sses, are laxative. 

HABITS OF LIFE,—Avoid out door air from the time of sun- 
set until an hour or two : fter sunri-e, for the malaria or miasma- 
ta of infested dis‘ricts, is most abun ant and active du ing tie 
night, a bright sun soun causes it to dis:ppea; Also avoid ex- 
Posutre to camp chilly winds, over exertion, irregularity of habits, 
an iety Of m-nt.or other like predispoan, causes Sieepinz 
apactments locate | in the upper stor es are much more hea’ hy 
than those of th: fi st +r lower ene, because the poisonous air 8 
the heaviest. ‘the ystem shculd have all necessary repo.e. 

Some constitut Ons are able to re ist allintluences for months 
or yea 8, while others ere ro-tr ted by an ague attack after on- 
1, wu few days eXpusure. andit genera:!, happen that those cas- 
es inost «pre ily producrd are the most speedily cured, while taose 
whse con t tution have besn gradually undermined by the -ubtie 
poison lurking in the +ystem for a length of time, require a great- 
er period in which to segain their health. 

Iu most instances tere are several days{warning given Ly pre- 
monitory symptoms b- fure the disease breaks out. Be sure to heed 
these, and by commen «ng the use of this med cine ace rding to 
di. ect:cns, you are assu €1 of arresting it in advance, and of be- 
ing ent rely free from any ague attack during the whvle seaxon. 
Just comp. € the trifling cost of this aiticle with the immense loss 
by t'me consu neu by sickners, and obse-ve what an argument the 
great differen eis in favor of usivg th's certain preventive 

The foll.w.ng direction. for using this medicine must be strict- 
ly observed, 

if the putient is suffering from any form of Intermittent Fever, 
or Ague it should be taken three times a day, half an hour before 
each meal, ad so continued until the p:tient feos that a perma- 
nent »nd radical cure is effected. Merely “ breaking the chili” is 
not curing the disease, it is only tho commencement. If the psa- 
tient has been disersed a long time, or for a long time exposed to 
Malaria, the greater the period required for an effectual cure.— 
such may require several bottles of this remedy. One or two bot- 
tl-s will suffice for ordinary cases ; ove bottle will occasionally an- 
swer, but cannot always be relied upon for a permanent cure. It 
wtll also be prudent to take it once or twice a day, according to the 
unheaithiness of the locality, unt 1a heavy frost appears, if in a 


cold or temperate cHmate ; if where frosts do not occur, then it 
should te taken till some little t me after every vesta~e of the com- 
plaint has di-sappea'ed. 


It will generaliy ‘e found necessary to precede this medicine by 
a wild cathartic or an‘i-billious purgative. The very best thin, 
tor general use is a mo‘lerate dose of Castor Oil, the object of whic 
is to cvennse the stomach and free the biliary passages Kemem- 
per that where this is n-cessary, or there is costiveness, tt must 
BE TAK'N, or the tion ut t tidote will be seriously ob 
structed, 

THE DOSE—The bott'e must first be shaken until all the ingre- 
dents are thouroughly mixed. The quantity for an adult is 4 ta- 
ble spoonful. It will be best. however, for dies or feeble patients 
to commence with two-thirds the quantity. Auy sensation of nau- 
sea, or unpleasant feeling at the stomach, is a signal for the dose to 
be lessened. Most people could take three times the amount with- 
out any uncomforteble feelings. 

For children abeve six years. of age, about one-half of a table 
spoonful; and from three to six years, one-thi.d of a table spoonful. 
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From one to three ye«rs, thirty drops; and under one year, ten to 
fifteen drops. taken cl ar or ina little water. Much larger quanti- 
tics, however, touan are necessary to expel disease may, be taken 
witbout any injury. 

ONLY CAUTION.—In certain speceified cases pour the contents 
of one or more bottles of tie Cure into sla low vessels, (dining 
plates) and place them in sleeping rooms; tor ihe vapor rising from 
the medicine, a d also the air wafted across. or circulated over tue 
dregs of it, after the liquor is evaporated, will counteract and des- 
troy, to a degree comm nsurete with its exposu: e, the miasmata or 
poison contai: ed in the apartmeut. This mode of exhibiting the 
Cuues ould likewi-e b: res«rted to, when very young infunts are 
ex d to malarious situations. 

The bottles in wich this medicine is put up have the words 
**Ruo xs’ FEVER aGD AGuE Cure” blown in the glass,and on the 
outside wrapper is thy name of tne medscive, (the copy right of 
which is secured,) and the signatnre of the proprietor. These pre 
cautivus are adopted to pre: ent coanterteits und imitations. : 

‘he reliamce fur its success is entirely upon its actual merits 
wherever it is introduced and used, These will be considered sutfti- 
civnt. 

Prepared and sold by the proprietor, 


JAMES A. RHODES, Providence, R.1. 


Extract of a Letter from Prof. Fletcher, who was 
cured while engaged at Brown University, Prov# 
idence, R. I. 


IxpraNaPo.is, Inp , March 1, 1855. 

James A. Ruopes, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—Yours of the 15th ult. has 
been received, and [am gl-d to hear that a redicine so effective is 
to be introduced into this aguish country. I have the gseatest con- 
fidence in its success, and can reassure you of .ts happy effect upon 
me inentirely breaking up the chills, and leaving me strung and 
healthy. 

I1 ke the statement on your w appers, that you will let the medi 
cine stand on its own merits, and standing thus, I aia most sanguine 
of its success, 

1 exp-ct to travel over a large portion of our state this Spring, 
and I shall have apundant opyortuniiy to recommend it verbally,— 
Wherever I go I shall take great p'easure in thus testifying to its 
mesits, and if you will instru t your agent to let me have a tew bot- 
tles, l will carry them with me to d stribute for your benefit. 

In has‘e, I rema‘n, truly yours, 
MILEs J, FLETCHER. 


Had the Ague for T'welne Years. 
PrRovivENcE, June 29, 1855. 

Having been informed of the il’ness of a poor but worthy woman, 
who has vot been free trom Fever and Ague a month at a time for 
the last twelve ye°rs, I supplied her gratuitously with Rhodes’ Fe- 
ver and Ague Cue. She toox in a} four bott.es, which completely 
restored her to health and strenyzth, and as four months has now 
elapsed, there is no reason to doubt the p:rmanency of the cure. 

I aw also aware of many other cases i1 which it has been used, 


and heve never known it to fail, 
” - ©, A. MASON, Apothecary, 


Vine Ron, Michigan, July 21, 1855. 
Dr. J. A Ruopes—lear Sir:—Your Curé for the Fever and Ague 
has tius far perfo:' med winders, It has not failed in one instance 
to perform a quick and permanent cure. Some who have been 
troubled with the disiressing disease have been entirely cured by 
using ont bottle of the Cu z. Plea’e send us immediately four 

dozen, as we have but three bettles ren aining. 
Truly Yvurs, 
LATHROP & McLEAN. 


The following lett r shows the good effect of “Ruopes’ Fevar 
AND AGuE Core,” and th: bad ¢ffects of poisonous medicines taken 
previously, which tbe lady vill probably never get 1id of: 

Sourn D+ piam, Mass., Aug. 23, 1956, 

Dear Sir—Yon wished me to write asto the health of my patient, 
a‘ter taking the mevicine you sent, which I now take pleasure in 
doing. 

The tient was my mother. She has lived in Alleghany county, 

N.Y., for tive years, and jast fall, for the first time, bad the Fever 
and Ague, whict: she cured in a short time by the use of * 
1,* * * * Fever and Agne Pilis; butla:t March she came here 
to live with me, and in May was taken again with it. She has ta- 
ken the medivine you sent—she took the Jat some four weeks ago— 
and she seems to be cured of the divease, and ber health is quite 
good now, but her joints and bones seem to be sore, and pain her 
some, 

The medicine I think is very good, and I could recommend it to 
ague sufferers, -nd I would procure it before any other within my 
knowledge for that disease. 

Yours, truly, CLARKES R, KNOWIA@£ON. 


Pantxao, N. C., Aug. 27, 1855. 
TR. Jamns A Ruopes—Dear Sir—I take pleasure in assuring you 
of the complete recovery of my daughter from Fever pnd Ague, of 
which the sufiered without ‘intermission for over five 
Jonts pert, sichongy had tried various kinds of medicine and 


At my request Mr. Reddick ordered from you two dozen. and I 





can say that it has not only ened my daughter, who took two bot- 
tles, but every one wro bas used it. This partof the country is 


very swampy and s'ckly. 
Wich this Mr. Reddick sends ba the mones for three dozen 
more.. Ri specttully yours. 


JAMES GAYLORD. 


LETTER FROM A POSTMASTER’ 





MaxwhLL, Deleware, Co., O.. Aug. 19, 1855, 


Mr. J. A. Raopes—lear Sir—Your medicine has met with the 
must favorab'e success fn this neighborhood. I h-ve about five 
bottles left. I gave it to them at first, “ifno cure no pay,” although 
{ was not authorized by you to do so; but I took the responsibilty 
on moyrelf, But not a bottle has come back, and as I am almost out 
of the article, L wish you would forward me one gross of the bottles, 
if you see proper to do so, and I will be punctual in payment, I in- 
close fifteen dollars on the medicine I have received. for which please 
sendreareceipt Ship the cure to me as socn as you can—there 
never bas been as much chills and fever, since I lived in the State as 


at present. Yours & , 
RICHARD MARTIN, P. M. 


Dr. J, A. Raoprs: 


Dear Sir:—The wonderful cure your Fever and Ague medicine 
has effected en me, cormpells me to say it has acted with miracu- 
lous effect. I had been suffering for two months, this summer with 
the complaint, (which I caught in Pennsylvania last fal)) and during 
my engagement with the “Ossians Bards."I was seldom free trom 
it—it weakened me—destroyed my energy—and confused my mind 

During‘four Eastern tour I enquired for your medicine but could 
not get it in New Hampshire, Vermont or Maine. After the Bards 
aisbanded J went h me, avd was again taken sick—the first bottle 
eured the chlils and fever.—although atter two doses I was better,— 
feeling a little feverish, through over exertion by walking in the 
sun.—I took another dose, and the second bottle has entirely cured 
me,—1 am getting robust and w Il—and it would be ingratitude in 
we not to inform y: u of the efficacy of your valuable mediciue. 

I am constantly truvelli'ig in all parts ofthe United States, in the 
Concert business, + nd shall fel much pleased to recommend it to all 
persons suffering ‘rom this distressing complaint. 

Isangi Providence , at Howard Hall, in June ; but did not thon 
know afyour Cure 

If you want a certificote of its efficacy, please write me a line and 
Iwill give you one, It may be of some service to you, as I am well 
known throughout the ceuntry; especially in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Iliuvis, big &e. 

remain, 
Your Gratefu' Servant. 
W B.BARRISON. 

P. 8.—I should have said that I took quinine in considerable 
quantities, which only checked the chills; but your medicine effect- 
ed a pe: fect cure, 


No. 84 Sack"? Street, 
South Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sept. 7, 1855. 


Provineno”, IIl., Aug. 9, 1855. 
Drak Sr— * * * & * * TI might as well 
mention here, that every bottle I have heard of being sold, has giv- 
en good satisfaction. ‘Lhe agents that I have left medicine with say 
thut it ranks among the best of patent n.edicines, and that after its 
good qualities once become known, that there will be more of it sold 
than of any other article of medicine in the State. 


Respectfully yours, 
: " JOSEPH SMITH, 


Frver anpD A@vur Mepictye.—Jn another column of to-days paper 
will be found an advertieement for “Rhodes Fever and Ague Cure,” 
We are not in the habit of putting medicines, but desire to say for 
the benefit of the afflicted, that Wm, N. Rowe, merchant Sheps- 
burg, who has it for sale, informs us that he has sold several dozen 
bottles, and in every case it has efie'ted a cure, This proves the 
medicine to be good, and we take pleasure in belay * it before the 
notice of the public.“ Odd Fellow,” Boonsboro, Md., Sept. 4. 

or sale by Druggiste everywhere. 


For Sale by HIGBY & DICKINSON, Detroit. 





ta” A Harmless Ague Remedy is a Public Be- 
nefaction.—See what the President of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Missouri rays of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, or Anti. 
dote to Malaria : 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 10, 1855, 
Having no‘iced the certifica’e of chemical anal sis given by the 
celebrated chemist, Dr. J. R. Chilton, of New York City, in favor 
of Rhodes’ Fever and 4 gue Cure, that it contained neither Quinire, 
Arsenic, Mercury, or Strychoinc, and receiving numerous appli- 
cations for it,I was induced to send to Mr. Rhodes for the medicine. 
Since then I have dispsoed of a large quantity, mostly to residents 
of this city, who have invariably been cured by it, end to whom I 
can refer, Iam, therefore, satisfied in recommending it to be all 
that the proprietor represents, EDWARD 8. WHEATON. 
Agents in Detroit, GEO. B. DICKINSON & CO., and sold by 
Drugzists generally throughout the United Staies, Canadas, &c. 
JAMES A. RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R.1, jan’56.1f 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 





AND 


Two ETorses 


Staves, Shingle Blocks or Hubs. 


And delivered, free from charges 


Kalamazoo, Oct 20th, 1855. nov-3m 


OROSS-CUT SAWING MACHINE, 
WITH SAW MADE EXPRESSLY, 


RATL-ROAD OG CARRIE 24 FEET LOG, 


Arranged to saw any sized Log—Crooked, Knotty or Straight, any length up to 40 Feet. Requiring 


Only one Eland to tend it, 


AND ONLY 


'To Drive It, 


Adapted to all kiads’of 


‘. "Threshing Powers, 


* Fitted for BAND AND TUMBLING ROD, and will saw from twenty to thirty-five eords Wood, 


WARRANTED COMPLETE, 


, at any point on the Michigan Central or Michigan Southern Rail 
Road, for 60. Orders will meet with prompt attention. . 


GEO.N. BOLLES. 





J. D HARRIS & CO, 


}ROPRIETORS OF 


7 
RUGGLES SELF-ACTING CHEESE-PRESS. 
Patented July 4t». 1855. 


HIS is a press in which the clieexe applies its own power, com- 
T mencing graduil, ard steadily increasing in power, vnt'l she 
cheese issuflic'ently pressed—requiring no #dditivnal weigh’, th 
heft of the cheese being sufficien: to press itself. It requires no at- 
tention vfter it is pntinto press until it wants turning, then all you 
hve to do is to take it out when sufficiently pressed. 

All persons wishing to purchase State or County rights, for any 
part of the United states, can do so on liberal terms, by applying 


to the subscribers at Fitchburgh, Masractusetts. 
G. D. HARRIS, 
Noy-3m 


A. R. SMITH. 
SEYMOUR & LONG, 
CARRIAGE, WAGON AND SLEIGH MAKERS. 


EEP const-ntly on hand, Light Wagons and Carriazes, Open 
and Top, of their own ms uiacture, of ‘he most impr ved t'at- 
terns, All who arein want of such woula do well to call »nd ex 
amine our assortment before going elsewhere. Prices sa‘isfactory, 
and t’rms easy. SEYMOUR & LONG. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Nov. 10th, 1854, dec6m 


GER’S C ATO. 

HE subscribers are still manufacturing ROGER’'S PATENT 
WHEEL CULTIVATR, and have the ex«lusive right of ra- 
king and vending them in the counters of Calhoun, Kalamazoo, 
Cavs, Van Buren andBerien. This machine hastiken the highest 
remium at the State and County Fairs wherever exhibited, and i+ 
e BEST WHEEL CULiTVATOR now in use for preparing sum- 
mer fallows, covering seed, and cultivating corn. All orders filled 
on short notice. Price atour Foundry, #30 each, 
We al-o manufacture STEAM ENGINES, MILL JRONS, and ag 
ricultural implements in genera. use. A. ARMS ad 


K«lamazoo, Mich, : 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 
PROFITABLE aND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT, 
HE sub:criber is desirous of paving an agent in each county und 
town of the Unioo. A capital of f-om 5 to $10 only will be re- 
quired, and anything like an efficient, e man can wake from 
three to five dollars per day; some of the Agentsare realiziog tw'ce 
thatsum, Every information will be given by a/dressing, with a 








CARR & EXUGECES’ 
IMPROVED BRAN-DUSTER. 


(Nit St BSCRIBER has purchased the right of thie ma- 
chine for the counties of Monroe, Hillsdale, Lenawee, Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Jacksov, Macomb, Oakland, Livingston and Ingham, 
and solicits the attention of mill owners to this improvement. It 
was patented and introduced jn 1851, and in every case where it 
has been used, has given the ee my satisfaction, and in no- case 
has been removed from a mill where it has been used. The sub- 
ac iber is ready to warrant this machine, where used, to increase 
the yield at least one per cent, and not to lower the grade of the 
flour in any deg ee, something which has been sought in vain in 
all the machines which have Prpented this, It is compact, simple 
in construction, and durable, being made in the most workmanlike 
and tasty manner, iv an ornament in any <oill, requires but little 
ponee and trifling attention. Any o.e wishing to purchase can 
furnished with @ machine a:d right, with ample reference and 

certification by addressing A. M, B’ DWELL, 
Ann Arbor Mich. 

FERENCES: 


P. R, Loomis, Jackson, Mich, 
© Trip, Ann Arbor, e 
R. Ales, “ 


RE 
N. C. Goodale, Delhi, Mich. 
J. Hart, Battle Creek, “ 
Gage & Haynes, Chicag®, Ill. 
[nov tf} 


SEYMOUR & MORGAN’S 
PATENT PREMIUM 


NEW YORK SELF-RAKING REAPER 
with Mower attached,for the Harvest of 


1856, 


HE Reaper is warranted to work wellif properly mana or 
T no ssle. The Mower atiached lawasganted 2 worl mene as 
any — Mower th .t is attached to « Reaper, 1f properly managed, 
or bo pale. 








Price of Reaper at shop, with extrar,......-...--..--.... $145.90 
Piice of Mower Attachment,.... 2... 2-00 .--+--.-nece ces 30.00 
Ketchum’s Mower with extras,.......-.------- 22-00-24 116.00 


SEYMOUK, MORGAN & CO. 
& By WILLARD FisneR, General Agent. 
P.O addres-, Ypsilanti, Mich. dec.2t. 
Pure Bred Stock For Sale! 
| yee ad SHEEP, Spanish Sheep, Durham Cattle, and 
Suffo! JOHN 8. GO 








stamp to return letter. . A. KINS 
aoe ol Box 1228, Philade'phia Post Office. 





Ik Pigs. 
Tipperanoe, (44 miles east cf Brownville,) Fayette County, 
6m." ’ e,) Fay P " i 



















































